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gulf, twenty-five miles north of Tampa, 
The county is drained by the Hillsborough, 


For examp!e, FE. 8. 
dwelling houses, 60 


cheap, and taxes low. 
under good wire fence, 2 
trees, 
at $1,000, $52.50. 


land valued total taxes 


Order are located, Rev. Father Abbot, St. 


, industrious, thrifty 


4 Herndon, Blanton, Pasadena, Pasco, 
on the coast. 


and running spring branches. 


has four railroads running north and 
peaches, pears, plums, pecans, figs, grapes, 
plant, gucumbers, lettuce, watermelons, 


eighty acres this year. 
market prices. 


northeast of Tampa on the gu 


leaf tobacco; the bank of Pasco County; 


a dollar-a-day house, and Oyster Bay, 


some reliable and si 


show m good corn, sugar cane, 


Dade City, Fla., July 15, 1911. 








The writer came to Florida from Indiana in May, 1884, examined every County in the 
State, spent twelve years farming and fruit growing in this, 
and settled by 
Withlacoochee, Anclote and Cootie Rivers. 
one-fourth cf its area is high productive pine and hammock land; some of it two hundred 
feet above sea-level, with numerous deep clear water lakes interspersed. 
is gently rolling; some flat ond level; some swampy but easily drained; 
gome of all the varicus kinds 6f soil to be found in the State. About one-half of thé area 
of the ccunty has been owned many years by large lumber companies, who would net sell small 
tracts for settlement until they cut the timber off. 
being sold for settlement and colonizing purposes at from five to fifteen dollars’per acre; about 
fifteen per cent of the lands in Pasco County 
Larkin, 
acres in cultivation, 
assessed value $500, total daxes $14.25. J 
posing edifice, only three blocks from the court house, bank and post 
We have three colonies. 
where the renowned Saint Leo College for boys 
Leo President; Crystal Springs, 
stead company; and Zephyrhills Colony, only severieen months old, has fifteen hundred inteili- 
and very desirable people from every 
We have several other thrifty railrcad towns, 
Ehren, 
We have seme hard surfaced roads, 
The ccunty is as healthy 
government official reports) and is as productive as any other county in the State of Florida, 
south. 
corn, 
cantaloupes, 
Sumatra wrapper and Havana leaf tobacco; ninety thousand pounds of 
i Truck growers plant 
Field crops are planted in March. 

DADE CITY, THE COUNTY 
Is situated in the hill lands twenty miles north of the 28th degree 
if and ninety miles west 
above ocean and gulf acccunting for its cool and tempered breezes summer and winter. Has The 
South Florida Normal Institute.-six churches; 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopal; Masonic, Odd Fellow and W 
date court house; a large three-story brick curing house for curing Sumatra wrapper and Havana 
ice factory; 
all modern improvements, nearing completion; Woods Tavern and Osceola Hotel, Lanier House, 
restaurant and lodging; two trunk line railroads run- 


in July 


Missionary, 


ning through cars between Tampa and New York. 
1 farmer and fruit grower and send him here now, and if I-don’t 

growing Sea Island and short staple cotton and 
crops, and hills two hundred coat above sea-level, I will pay his car fare both ways. 


Paseo Coujty, situated on the 


kind hearted and hospitable people. 


About 


Some of the remainder 
the county comprises 


Now large areas have been cut over and is 


are in cultivation. Lands are comparatively 
postoffice Dade City, has a 200-acre farm all 
14 acres in bearing orange 

Woods Tavern, an im- 
ffice ‘With six acres of 
Antonio (Catholic) 
of the Benedictine 
co-operative home- 


Dade City 
San 


and the Convent for girls 


Canada 
Rich- 


State in the Union 
namely: Trilby, Lacoochee, 
Tucker, Loyce, Fivay and Hudson 
excellent well water; some flowing springs 
as any in the United States (see 


Drexal, 


grape fruit, 
tomatoes, egg 
staple cotton. 
cured leaf grown on 
highest 


The productions are, oranges, 
potatoes, sugar cane, cabbage, 
Sea Island and _ short 


and February to receive the 


SEAT 
of latitude; thirty miles 


of the Atleatic ocean, the altitude 


Primitive and Christian Baptist, 
0. W. Lodges; an _ up-to- 


electric light plant; Hotel Gerowe, with 
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OLDEsT LIGHTNING Rop HovusE IN THE WORLD. 
Coxe Bros, Franklin Lightning Rod has had a larger 


other Rod which was ever made. 
ROS. could not have done business 


successfully sixty-one years, if they had not made a 


good Lightning Rod. 
for more than half a centu 


Their Rod has been the Standard 


CoE Bros, Franklin Lightning Rod is imitated by 
many cheap manufacturers, because it is the best. 
Beware of the cheap imitations. The Genuine has 

C BF R stamped upon the Coupling of every Rod 
fsection. Buy no Rod which does not have these letters. 
You can’t afford to experiment with some cheap 


flims 


affair, when you can get a good substantial 


durable Rod, with an established reputation. 
The Rod which has protected others for sixty-one 


years will protect you. 
Look for this 


It stands for 


THE WORLD’S BEST LIGHTNING ROD 
RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. PATRONIZE THEM. 


310 to 320 South Seventh Street. 


SAINT LOUIS. 





Make Your Old 
Wagon New 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
DISTEMPER 


WAINOLLIGNOD Lene 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 

. €an is guaranteed te cure or moncy refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


IMPROVE POULTRY DISPLAYS 
Breeders Present Constructive Criticisms—Poor and Small Q 
ters Disadvantageous—Judging Unsatisfactory—Hucksters 
Not Desirable — Better Attendants Needed 


The editor has asked exhibitors to 
present their criticisms, so the poul- 
try department of the fairs may im- 
prove thereby. In many instances 
poultry is not given reasonable atten- 
tion. Sometimes the coops stand out 
in the sun and rain, sometimes they 
are in tents, sometimes in poorly 
lighted, badly vehtilated buildings. 
Often poultry is crowded, often dis- 
played to poor advantage, and often 
without designation which would per- 
mit the visitor to learn about the 
breeds and_ varieties. Much better 
results can be secured if the criti- 
cisms given below are followed, and 
it is hoped poultrymen and fair 
managers will take advantage of the 
ideas presented. There is no ques- 
tion that the poultry industry will 
profit considerably by such a move, 
and the public will be better pleased 
and instructed.—Editor. ] 

The size of the poultry building at 
the New York state fair is not and 
never has been large enough, All 
live stock is better provided with 
room, and it is time the poultry de- 
partment was enlarged. The crowd- 
ing both of the birds and visitors is 
dreadful—[F. P. Emmons, Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 

At some county fairs the premium 
lists are incomplete. Cash premiums 
are too small, and in some cases in- 
competent judges are employed. If 
all fairs would get out a complete 
list of recognized varieties of fowls 
and offer liberal cash premiums and 
get good judges of recognized au- 
thority, they would have much larger 
and more interesting exhibits. The 
great drawback of the county and 
the state fair is that young stock is 
a little immature at that season and 
old steck is usually in the midst of 
molting.—{Dr F. M. Reed, Bureau 
County, IL 

I have attended numerous poultry 
exhibitions, and found first of all a 
great need of more room. For in- 
stance, at the New York state fair the 
poultry building is always so crowded 
that it is impossible to imspect poul- 
try to any poultryman’s satisfaction. 
I believe every secretary should have 
the sale of leg bands, of which he or 
his assistant should keep a record, 
no fancier being allowed to enter the 
contest without such bands. It 
would also give the fancier a sure 
way of purchasing his bands. I be- 
lieve in judging by number of 
band only.—{Fred Lamson, Kennebec 
County, Me. 

If farmers would breed pure-bred 
poultry instead of mongrels it would 
create somewhat of an interest with 
the managers of state and county 
fairs to put up modest buildings to 
accommodate the birds placed on ex- 
hibition, intsead of having them in 
poor tents, such as they have had at 
a@ great many places. Poultrymen dis- 
like to take valuable birds to poor 
Places for exhibition. Another evil 
of the poutiry show is that incompe- 
tent and partial judges are selected. 
The knowledge of this keeps many 
breeders of good birds away.—{P. G. 
Shelly, Lancaster County, Pa. 

The first thing our county fair 
needs is a suitable place to exhibit 
poultry, one as good as other stock 
has instead of a tent and sometimes 
only the sky above with the coops 
lined up along the side of the art 
hall. The next requisite is a poul- 
try judge. I take a large exhibit 
each year simply to help the county 
fair make a good showing.—[{Mrs 
G. G. Burke Miami County, Kan. 

I have no doubt, that the printing 
of a catalog, and particularly a 
marked catalog, would be a great 
attraction of the poultry department 
of any county fair. By “marked” I 
mean the printing of first, second 
and other prize winners in front of 
the entry number. Another feature 
i'that might be improved is the poul- 
try superintendent, with one or two 
skillful assistants or attendants. If 
such were employed during 2 county 





fair they could give much itnforma- 


a a Ce 


tion to the _ inquiring ‘ public 
Paul Kyle, Queens County, N Y¥,4 

One of the greatest drawbackg 
county and state fair poultry sho 
the high rate charged by exg 
companies to and from the shg 
There are very few county and 
fairs held to which their pat 
have to send anything by exp 
where the premium pays for the 
pense charged for shipping. 
being the case, only those — hay 
money to buy reputation can eg 
pete for the prizes. What money g 
to pay prizes.on poultry and stock] 
the fair is well spent. It. does ev 
one good to be a winner of first, 
even second prize.—[{F. F. J. Denm 
Vernon County, Mo. a 

Ribbons shculd be placed earli@ 
and to accomplish this more # 
one judge should be employed ® 
county and state poultry shows. Plene 
of coop room should be provided ag 
birds not crowded, as it is usually 
young bird’s first experience in shaw 
rooms. Unless given best attentigg 
such birds never:look well. It is 
sirable also to feed the best er 
of grain. Bone and grit should like 
wise be provided by: the associati@ 
and fed regularly.—[{Parker & Mi 
York County, 8 C. 

The greatest improvement 
county or state fairs holding poul 
shows will be in providing som 
to receive and care for pou 
Placed for exhibition, to feed, 
and make return shipments of bi 
when the fair closes; also to proyill 
competent judges for all classes,” 
a Brahma or Langshan breeder @ 
net make a first-class judge fora 
Mediterranean, any more thang 
draft horse breeder can judge 
oughbreds.—[ Ellis Mathis, Full 
County, Ill. E 

I would judge all fowls at cow 
fairs by the score card system ing 
of by comparison. It should be 
ulated how much the bird must sc@m 
to win, as in winter shows. By 
doing, many hucksters will be @ 
out in the cold. This covers 
ground. Give substantial prem 
and the exhibit will be made up 
high-class birds. Judges should 
instructed to make allowances & 
the time of year.—[D. C. Peopll 
Tuscarawas County, O. EF 

I suggest larger and more conv@ 
fient buildings and a more thore 
classification of poultry at our 
fair. The latter may be accom 
plished by closing the entries a 
before the fair opens. I suggest a 
the discouraging of that class of 
hibitors who make a circuit of 
fairs with large collections of 
and ends for which there are cla 
and. in which there*is little or] 
competition. These exhibitors, 
rule, are not fanciers; they aré n 
even breeders to any great ext 
They are simply premium hu 
Their birds are bought up in #@ 
mer wherever they can buy 
cheapest without regard to qu 
and sold after the fair is over in 
mearest market. The most obj 
able feature of this system is the 
avoidable cruelty to the fowls. 
ten two or three are found in a@ 
too small for one, and in this 
transported from one county to 
other, or from state to state 
season of six weeks, and exposéeay 
all the trying changes of tempe@ 
ture’ so common during Septé 
and October. It is little wonder 
many die on the road and the 
ance reach their destination in a® 
able condition. I suggest ado 
the rules which govern the 
and poultry shows, and pay 
Money only when classes are 
The regular poultry shows aré 
troubled with these fakirs. 
think it is due largely to the’ 
that they do not get first mo 
a single entry.—fIrving C 
Seneca County, N Y. 
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How Robber Cows May Be Reformed 


No Profit in Low Production---Milk Scales for Detective Work---Pure Bred Bulls Only Will Do---Weeding Out 
in Calf Stage---Kind of Calf to Save---Where the Feed Comes In---Experience of a Key- 
stone Dairy Farmer---R. J. Weld of Warren County, Pennsylvania 


NS TATISTICS give the average yields advise everyone to purchase their own which showed strong vitality and vigorous 
2 of the cows over most of the machine and learn how to operate it; then growth. My practice has been and is to exam- 
Z Y) country at 130 to 140 pounds ef they will have the satisfaction of being able ine the teeth and teats of each calf as soon 
butter a year, per cow. This, with to do their own work. The next step after as they are born. I want a newborn calf 
the cost of labor and feeds at the present determining what one has on hand is the to have six or more teeth cut through the 
high mark, surely means that the average’ elimination of the lowest producers and the gum at birth, and also to have a perfectly 
cow is not giving production enough to pay’ selection of a pure-blood sire of the breed formed rudimentary udder and teats. If 
for her feed and keep. It strikes me that to which you wish to grade up. In my case, there is any defect in the milk-giving organs 
this condition of affairs is a reflection upon I chose a pure-blood Guernsey, believing that at birth, it is not worth while to raise the 
the business methods of our dairy farmers. for my environment and the market demands heifer. One of the things that make for 
I know, from my own experience, that the in my section this breed was best suited to large production in a herd is uniformity, 
cows on the farms of our eastern dairymen my purpose. I used the sire for a number and the disposing of the poorer cows and the 
can just as well be producing 6000 to 7000 of years, and then bought another and better inferior calves and adhering to one line of 
pounds of milk and 250 to 300 pounds of one of the same blood. I have kept on in’ breeding will do more to accomplish this 
butter a year at least. I want to tell the’ this line for 14 years, always trying to get than anything else. 
readers of American Agriculturist how I have a better animal each time I bought a new 
' breught up the production of my cows from sire, and I would strongly urge every dairy- 
an average of 4399 pounds of milk and 194 man to use a pure-blood sire of known large Perhaps the most important single item in 
pounds of butter fat in 1894, to 6850 pounds producing powers. Money spent in the intel- live stock improvement is their food. This 
of milk and 315 pounds of butter fat in 1909. ligent purchase of sires is well spent and _ is the item which hag given me as much gain 
This increased productiveness is the result will return good interest upon the investment. as any. As soon as We commenced to dispose 
of a simple feeding, weeding and breeding As the young calves arrive on the farm of the low producers, we found that the larger 
process that any other dairyman may follow as the result of our mating our pure-blood producers required more and better food to 
and be sure of an increase in the returns’ sire with the cows we had on hand, I culled do their best work, and I began to study 
from his cows to pay him well for his time, out the ones from our low producers and the needs of our cows. I found that pure 
trouble and expense. In my own work the’ kept only those from the best cows and those blood and better care and stabling were neces- 
first thing that I did sary to the develop- 
was to find out just ‘em ment of the animal, 
what was the produc- f ' : but an increased pro- 
tion of each cow we " ; duction ealled for 
had on the farm, and ii : 4 more liberal. feeding, 
I strongly advise igs i with greater variety, 
évery dairyman that igs salt Se both in coarse and 
the daily use of the concéntrated feeds. 
milk scales is an ‘ I use silage, mixed 
absolute necessity to - hay, oat and pea hay, 
profitable and intelli- ¢ and sweet corn fod- 
gent work. [I in- a der for coarse feeds, 
Stalled the scales, * : and gluten feed, dis- 
With milk sheets for ; tillers’ waste, cotton- 
the recording of the ee oo seed meal and corn 
daily weights of each er oe meal for the concen- 
cow’s milk, and in ere . : ‘om : trates. I feed also 
addition, being in the ; - : ‘ grain the year round, 
butter-making busi- . : , and strive to hold up 
‘ess, I commenced : e” . ra ak the milk production 


Right Feeds of Primary Importance 





me the monthly testing . ; Seite. . as well as possible. I 
ee ef cach cow. In test- * Z th § sa , encourage the cows 


ming, | take a four- a Rye es sate - | to persist in their 


days’ composite sam- oo ; Bi milk giving, and, with 


me ple and make the — <a | the heffer in milk for 


Biest from this, thus . ov nei “the first, establish, by 
Overcoming the daily i isan al _— en ” ; a te pa good feeding and per- 
Yariation in the fat ‘ ea : ae ee sistent milking, a 











= content of the milk. long period of lacta- 


emick to the weighing of 10,074 pounds and a butter record of 665 pounds. These figures are for one year and 


5 


*% Just here I want to A Well Formed Jersey Heifer of Great Promise tion. I think that a 


=e Tee the readers to , cow does not need to 
Pictured here is the Jersey heifer, Pride of Hillcrest, No 194087. She has a milk record go dry more than six 


"8nd testing after with her first calf. She has the distinct dairy type and it is not surprising that her name or eight weeks, and I 


© ®ommencing. Have a_ is Pride of Hillcrest farm, in Middlesex county, Mass. . Proprietor L. B. Lewis says: “We know that if she is 


> fixed day in the Ba@ve set as our minimum yield for a matured cow 7000 pounds, and they must come up tO wel) fed she can pro- 


» Month for sampling, We have an up-to-date sanitary barn. The liquid manure is carried off through pipes into 


a 


| **bard to the oper- green feed four times daily from. May 20 into September. Twelve acres of corn filled 


that standard or be dropped from the herd. Our farm is situated 12 miles from Boston. duce @ strong, vigor- 


and let nothing cause cement cesspools from which it is pumped and put on the land. The dressing is removed to ous-calf and start off 


— You to put off this the field every day. The cow barn has blinds on doors and windows, and cows are on a good, large milk 


kept in through the heat of the day and turned out at night. We have been able by gow ana keep it up 


important matter. In 
a : i ft vi 
this method to establish.a more even flow of miik than by pasturing. Cows receive after having-had only 


© ating of the test, 1 two silos with a capacity of 100 tons each.” six weeks’ rest be- 





see 
: 
+o 
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PLANNING FOR THE CROPS 


128 | 








tween periods of lactation... Good dairying 
means the following: First, determine the pro- 
duction in pounds of milk and pounds of but- 
ter fat of each cow in the herd; second, breed 
the best animals to a full-blood sire, whose 
productive and reproductive powers are good; 
third, feed the cows more liberally and stim- 
ulate their production; fourth, provide better 
stables for the cows; make the stables light, 
well ventilated and warm, and, lastly, re- 
member that all dairy improvement is the 
reflection of an inborn progression in the 
dairyman himself. 


MAKING READY FOR WHEAT 


DANIEL OTT, SOMERSET COUNTY, PA 


In making money with wheat, a good seed 
bed. is of first importance. Early plowing is 
essential and deep plowing is very important 
for best results. The roller next to the plow 
is the most important of all machinery. When 
the plow starts, the roller should start also. 
If this can’t be done by a small farmer, who 
works but one span of horses, he should plow 
three hours and then hitch on the roller 
and roll what he has plowed. This helps to 
hold the moisture, which we must have to 
insure a good stand of wheat. 

After the field has been plowed and rolled, 


-then harrow both ways, letting the harrow 


lap one-half its width. Then the roller 
should go over ail of the field again, fining 
all little lumps of soil and making a good, 
well-packed bed. If a wet spell sets in, the 
second rolling may be omitted, but in a dry 
season like the last two years, the second 
rolling is very important. After this second 
rolling, the bed should be sufficiently packed 
to hold moisture. When about ready to sow 
the wheat, give another harrowing the oppo- 
site direction to what the drill is to go. The 
drill for wheat should be set shallow, from 
1% inches to 2 inches deep. , 

All seed wheat should have the small grains 
screened out, only the largest grains sowed. 
After the sowing, the hills, where the storm 
strikes from the north and west, should re- 
ceive all of the barnyard and pigsty manure, 
and this should be put on evenly and spread 
over the top. This forms a good mulch for 
the fall months and is a good frost protector. 
The ground does not freeze near so hard 
where manure has been spread evenly over 
it. If this method of wheat culture be put 
in practice, the returns for labor and land 
will be much better than they now are. This 
plan is especiaily good for the smaller class 
of farmers, who do not buy much fertilizer 
and who pay nothing for their labor and rent. 
Wheat of this season’s crop should be used 
for seed, as it has more vitality than old 
wheat. 


FERTILIZER HOME MIXED 


ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 


I have been doing some independent insti- 
tute work the past winter and at each insti- 
tute I was asked to discuss fertilizers. This 
indicates the growing interest taken by farm- 
ers in this subject. I call to mind a discus- 
sion that I had two years ago with a general 
agent. He asked me to buy a corn special 
of his local agent. 

I figured with this general agent and found 
that I could buy his steamed bone meal, and 
by purchasing the potash from a different 
source, could make my own corn special 
having the same analysis as his and there 
would be a saving to me of exactly $10 a 
ton. He frankly admitted that I was right, 
but said that he had to sell what the farmers 
wanted to buy. Twelve years ago Director 
Thorne estimated that the farmers of Ohio 
could save annually one-third of a million 


dollars by buying the different ingredients 
separately and do their own mixing of fer- 
tilizers. ; 

The most popular and successful scheme 
used by fertilizer firms to sell their mixed 
goods is to brand them with the word special 
with a suitable prefix. Let me give what 
seems to me to be two good reasons why 
the word special attached to a fertilizer 
brand is delusive: First, in glancing over 
the list of fertilizers given in any official 
bulletin you will note the two following corn 
specials: One a 1-10-1 and the other a }-6-6. 
Both cannot be correct, and it is a mere acci- 
dent if either one is correct. 

Second, within almost any neighborhood 
may be found two farms, one of which may 
require a fertilizer in which phosphorus is 
the predominating element, while the other 
farm may be lacking in available potassium, 
chiefly, the requirement of each farm being 
dependent upon the nature of the soil and 
the previous farm management. Then, how 
in the name of common sense Can a corn 
special or wheat special be suited to each 
of the above farms? 


POINTED LESSONS IN DAIRYING 


The butter fat and feed records of the 
Pioneer and Besson co-operative cow testing 
associations of Iowa reveal facts of pertinent 
interest to every man who keeps cows. The 
test, occupying a year, had 688 cows in the 
two associations last year. Two herds were 
made up entirely of pure-bred dairy cattle. 
The remaining 44 herds were owned by men 
who-followed diversified farming, dairying 
with them being one branch of their opera- 
tions. The records, then, represent the aver- 
age farm conditions. The main points brought 
out by the records will be given briefly: 

The best cow of the 688 showed a net profit 


of $106.77, the poorest a loss of $19.14. The 
actual difference in profit is, therefore, 
$125.91. 


The average profit from the best cow in 
each of the 46 herds was $59.04. The average 
profit from the poorest cows in each herd 
was $16.03, or a difference of $42.41 apiece, 
in favor of the best cows. 

In the Pioneer testing association 100 of 
the best cows produced an average of 289.2 
pounds of butter fat, while the poorest pro- 
duced 168.4. 

The average cost of feed for the 100 best 
cows was $30.08. That of the 100 poorest was 
$30.59. . Considéring the butter fat produc- 
tion it will be seen that the best cows con- 
sumed but $7.89 worth of feed more per cow 
than the poorest, yet returned $12.08 more 
butter fat each. The average net profit from 
the 100 best cows was $34.14 more than from 
the 100 poorest cows. 

The man who keeps cows with a produc- 
tion of 289.2 pounds of butter fat a year can 
pay $19 per acre rent and make as much 
profit as the man who keeps cows averaging 
168.4 pounds butter fat and pays $5 per acre 
rent. Next to getting rid of the poor cow, 
the greatest thing in Iowa dairying is better 
methods of feeding and caring for the dairy 
herd. 


Dairy Calves for Veal—Uniless the dairy- 
bred bull calf will bring a good price for 
breeding purposes, he should not be kept 
more than four or five weeks. Such calves 
bring about as good price for veal as do 
the beef calves of like age. If kept for a 
year or two they will hardly pay for their 
feed. 


Luck and Fortune are the result of honest 
endeavor, work and toil, and if you would 
succeed, go to work. 


MOST PROFITABLE AGE TO FEED 


The fattening of two and three-year-old 
cattle has generally been more profitable 
than feeding yearlings. 
conclusively demonstrated by practical feed- 


ers throughout the Mississippi valley. The © 


Missouri experiment’ station conducted : qa 


rather exhaustive test and it was found that” 


two-year-old steers make larger gains than 
yearlings, that they consume from 13 to 22% 
more grain per day, but that the older cattle 
fatten in a shorter time and consequently 
return a greater net profit. Yearlings require 
less grain for each pound of gain as a rule. 


Of course, the condition of the animal at 7 
the beginning of the feeding period is an ~ 
important factor and may, to a large extent, ~ 


counteract the influence of age in determin- 
ing the cheaper gains. Consequently, it ig 


rather difficult to determine exactly the age © 
As a 


at which animals should be started. 
rule, however, it is undoubtedly more profit- 
able to feed two or three-year-olds. The 
margin between the buying and selling price 
is less with yearlings and the shorter fatten- 
ing period already referred to are the two 
chief factors. 
grades of cattle is it desirable to wait until 


they have passed the yearling stage before § 


putting them into the feed lot. 


FACTORS IN POTATO STORAGE 


The main factors in. potato storage are 
temperature and ventilation. The tempera- 


ture in a storage cellar should be kept as | 


near 33 degrees as possible. It may go above 
this several degrees and make but little differ- 
ence in the final results. If there is thought 
to be any danger of freezing, a thermometer 
should be placed in the cellar and a close 
watch kept on the mercury. 
to be danger of a temperature below freez- 


ing, a few cents’ worth of kerosene burned 7 
in an oil heater may save many dollars’ | 


worth of potatoes from freezing. 


Provision should. be made for thorough 7 
It is especially desirable that” 
the warm air be carried out and the cool 7 


ventilation. 


air admitted when the potatoes are first 


placed in storage. 
when brought in. 


safely piled in one bin. 





Fall Drainage—The period of late July and ~ 


August affords the best time for the drainage 


of many wet areas of land which are so satur- | 


ated that they are filled with water at other 


seasons. Particularly is it desirable to drain © 
heavy clay land at this season, in order that” 
the soil which is thrown out may have an ~ 
opportunity to thoroughly dry before being ~ 
This > 
period of slack work is also worth consider-— 
ing for the drainage of those other wet areas” 
on the farm which show themselves in the 
field by the dwarfed crop and the distress” 
which it suffers during these dry ‘periods — 
These places which suffer most from drouth™ 
are often the same areas which have had an” 


returned to its position over the tile. 


excess of water in the early spring. The 


application of lime on old meadows and upon 
other land which is to be plowed for a crop™ 


next spring should now be considered. Caus 


tic forms of lime, which are generally most” 
economical in this state, are best applied in” 


the fall, provided they are distributed in the 
finely powdered form. Fall applications, fol- 
lowed by late fall/or early spring plowing # 
preferable.—[Prof E. O. Fippin, New York. 


A Separator should stand level on a s0 


foundation in a clean, fresh, well-lighted 
well ventilated room. 


ca 


This has been pretty ~ 


Particularly with the cheaper ~ 


If there seems ~ 


When the house cellar = 
must be used for storage, the potatoes will © 
keep best if they are perfectly dry and clean ™ 
Where potatoes for family © 
use alone are stored, they can usually be | 
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My Conference with Italy’s 


Victor Emmanuele III a Truly Great Man---How the Interview Was Arranged---Etiquette and Red Tape--- 
International Institute of Agriculture---Interdependence of Nations---The King a Farmer---A 
Tribute to‘the Queen--Rovally Interesting Time~--By Herbert Myrick, Editor-in-Chief 


Arriving in Rome at 9 o’clock on Monday 


morning, I called on my friend, David Lubin, 
at the International institute of agriculture. 
He is really the founder of this institution; 


the honor of in- 
itiating it be- 
longs, however, 
to the king of 
Italy, Victor Em- 
manucle III, who 
invited the na- 
tions to join in 
its formation. 

At present, 47 
governments are 
affiliated with the 
institute, repre- 
senting 98% of 
the world’s popu- 
lation and 95% of 
its area. It is, 
indeed, the nu- 
cleus of a world’s 
parliament and 
pregnant with vast possibilities for interna- 
tional peace and progress. The king of Italy 
presented the institute with ample grounds 
and a palace built especially for it, the whole 
costing over a nillion dollars, and he also 
endowed it with 300,000 lire annually. 

















Victor Emmanuele HI 


Mr Lubin and myself had worked together ” 


on agricultural reforms in America, although 
strangely enough I had never met him 
personally. He was more than delighted to 
see me, and could not do enough for me. 
When he learned that I wished to see the 
king, he drove me over to the American 
embassy, through which the official request 
had to be sent to the royal palace. 
Ambassador Leishman was absent sick, and 
young Mr Wilson was in charge. Wil- 
son asked me how many months I was 


‘going to be in Rome, as it usually required 


two months to get 


doubted if it would be possible to so break 
all precedent to secure an audience by 
Thursday. If 1 did receive an invitation, 
however, they cautioned me, it would last 
only three or four minutes, when the king 
would pull out his watch, which was to be 
my sign that the interview was over. 

I was also informed that frock coat and 
top hat were prescribed. This presented 
something of a dilemma, because my frock 
coat was in my trunk at Liverpool, and 
my top hat reposed on the top shelf of my 
closet in America! However, a little difi- 
culty of that kind was the least of my 
troubles. Friend Lubin looked me over with 
fraternal eye, and suggested that I could 
wear his coat and hat. He took me into 
his apartments, where his charming wife and 
lovely daughters witnessed the transforma- 
tion. The frock coat fitted by means of some 
squeezing of my torso, but the top hat 
required some stretching before I could press 
it upon my head! Then we sent the clothes 
to my hotel, so as to be prepared for emer- 
gencies. 


The “Invite” Arrives 


After a heavy day of sight-seeing on 
Wednesday, I had the pleasure of being the 
guest of honor at a banquet tendered to me 
at the Hotel de Russie in the evening by 


‘Mr Lubin, attended by delegates to the Inter- 


national institute from Austria, Italy, Ger- 
many, France and America. Returning to my 
own hotel at 11 p m, the porter and his assist- 
ants seemed to be awaiting me with much 
perturbation. They told me that I would find 
a very urgent official communication from the 
American embassy and royal palace in my 
room. Sure enough, there was a large official 
envelope, informing me that the king would 
be pleased to receive me the next morning 
at 9.30, and also stating that court etiquette 


prescribes frock coat and top hat. Being 
prepared for all contingencies, however, I 
started out shortly after 9 the next morning, 
looking as fine as silk in my borrowed plum- 
age as I drove up to the palace. Here two 
guards in imposing uniforms barred the way. 
They comprehended neither my English 
French, German 
nor Italian. How- 
ever, an officer of 
the day soon ap- 
peared, who 
talked French flu- 
ently, and to 
whom I presented 
my credentials 
from the em- 
bassy and palace 
together with my 
visiting card and 
business card. 
These documents seemed to be sufficiently 
impressive, as forthwith I was assigned to a 
lackey in full dress, who escorted me up the 
long way to the private entrance of the pal- 
ace. Here I was at first ushered into a’ 
waiting room on the ground floor, whilst my 
credentials were evidently being scrutinized 
by the court. In a few minutes the papers 
were returned to me, and I was placed in 
charge of a brilliantly uniformed official, by 
whom I was escorted past the king’s personal 
guards, men nearly seven feet high, whose 
hight was accentuated by their tall caps. 
At the top of the stairs, I was ushered into 
a beautifully furnished waiting roum; then 
after a few minutes, advanced to another 
room in which I was most cordially greeted 
and delightfully entertained by“Gen Brusazzi, 
chief of staff. He expressed great interest 
in America and in agriculture, and seemed 
to possess a surprising fund of information 
about my humble self- my periodicals and 
work. He was espe- 














David Lubin 





an audience with the 
king. In fact, he 
said, Gen Wood- 
ford had been kept 
waiting in Rome nine 
weeks before he was 
received at the pal- 


ace. I replied that I 
was forced to leave 
Rome Thursday even- 
ing, or in 2% days. 
Mr Wilson conde- 


Bcendingly replied 
that it was of course, 
impossible for me to 
See the king. 

“Young man,” I 
Teplied, “it is now 
@bout noon. You 
write your official re- 
quest, and have a boy 
Scoot right down to 
the palace with it be- 
fore 1 o’clock—we 
Will do the rest!” He 


I tried various 


the red tape of the 
Italian government, 
but my friends 


CRIN seer 





‘In the Pantheon, at high noon, bathed in rich light, varied by sunshine and cloud, 
marvelous in beauty, redolent of history, vibrant with action, proportioned with majestic 
grace and harmony, impressive with antiquity, expressive of the evolution of government 
and of the advance of humanity—an imperishable. dial of life, symbolic of the power 
that cath of us may develop if only we attune our being to the etcrnal poise of U'ature.” star. 


cially impressed with. 
the great pronuncia- 
mento that Pres 
Roosevelt had _ writ- 
ten for the dedication 
of the Myrick build- 
ing. Gen Brusazzi 
introduced me to Col 
Selby, the king’s aid, 
who stood in one cor- 
ner of the room by a 
closed door. Sud- 
denly our talk was 
interrupted by a sign 
from the colonel and 
the general seid: 
“The king will now 
receive you.”. 
Without more ado, 
“Col Selby opened the 
door into a small, but 
richly furnished 
apartment, an- 
nounced: “Mr My- 
rick,” retired, and 





complied with a closed the door. 
: felerity that indi- A little short man 
= fated his astonish- ee , was standing by the 
othe After Twenty Centuries of Storm and Sunshine table near the door, 


in official undress— 
little jacket closely 
buttoned to the neck, 
decorated only by a 
He advanced 
























































on THE FARM 
Run Down Places 

Don’t let your buildings 
run down—any more than 
your land—both of them 
are your capital. Nothing 
makes a farm appear more 
neglected and down-at- 
the-heel than unpainted 
buildings. Paint mixed on 
the job and made of 


“ Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead _ 


and pure linseed oil will 
not only make your build- 
ings look prosperous but will protect 
them from the weather as no other =m 
paint can, It is the most economical paint in the World 
because it lastsso long. Paint now and keep out the 
-—— winter’s storms and frosts. 
Our Free Painting Helps 
Wewill send you free, on request, 
-\ color schemes and miscellaneous paint- 
ing instructions that you will find of 
:} real practical value. Ask for Helps 3807 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleveland St. Louls 
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| sulted in 
| tional 


| but evidently 
| recognition from the most influential 
| body of our American citizenship: 








Auenasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 
has the life that only zatural 


asphalt can give roofing to | 
| gigantic 
| cultural 


lastingly resist all kinds of 
weather. 


The Kant-leak Kleet clamps 
the roof-seams water-tight with- 
out cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks. Ask your dealer for Gen- 
asco with Kant-leak Kleets packed 
in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


50,000 Men Wantep 


In Western Canada 


200 Million Bushels Wheat to 
be harvested 


RR Re 
HARVEST HELP IN GREAT DEMAND 
Reports from the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (Western Can- 
ada) indicate one of the best crops ever 
raised on the continent. To harvest this 
erop will require at least 50,000 harvesters. 


Low Rates will be given 
On All Canadian Roads 


Excursions are run daily and full particulars 
lication to the following 
an Government Agent. The 
to all who wish to take 








wonderful op; 
“who wish to 

take up actual farm life. Apply at once to 
Canadian Government Agent 


J. 8. Crawford, © Srmenge Saving Be k Bidg.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. — : 


vest, and also those who wish to 
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| one hundred billions of dollars; 
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ITALY’S GRACIOUS KING 


toward me with a smile grasped my 
hand cordially, and said: “So you 
are from America,-Mr Myrick. I am 
glad to see you. Come ‘right over 
here and sit down.” 

And he led me to a chair beside a 
small settee or lounge. I saw at once 
that I was in the presence of a man 
of real merit and true worth, quite 
irrespective of his official position. A 
narrow face, smoothly shaven, 
excepting for an imposing mustache, 
a high forehead, sandy hair cropped 
closely, a clear eye, expressive of 
brains, self-control and power, and a 
charming personality that immedi- 
ately put one at his ease. 


American Farmers’ Thanks 
“First; let me say to your Majesty,” 


| IT remarked, ‘‘that I wish to convey to 


you the appreciative thanks of 1,000,- 
000 American farmers whom I have 
honor to represent as readers of 
my periodicals, for the genius of your 
statesmanship, the enterprise of your 
endeavor, and the princely character 
of your munificence, which have re- 
establishing the interna- 
institute of agriculture.” 

The king interrupted deprecatingly, 
much pleased at this 


“You are too kind, Mr Myrick.” 
“Let me say, your Majesty, in all 
sincerity, that I have the most pro- 


| found conception of the possibilities 


institute’s usefulness. of 
course, it will take years to perfect 
even the original purpose of the in- 
stitute, which is, to act as a clearing 
house for official reports from all gov- 
ernments as to conditions of crops, 
markets, supply and demand through- 
out the world. 


of the 


Vast Usefulness of the Institute 


“Such knowledge will do much to 
steady prices, prevent fluctuations, 
lessen panics, add to the stability of 
prices and of industry, and thus pro- 
mote the whole economic welfare of 
the world. 

“And when we reflect upon the 
values of the world’s agri- 
products; when we consider 
that their annual value is, perhaps, 
when 
we recognize that the steadying of 
these values by only 5% in the course 
of a year would add five billions of 
money to the year’s income of the 
world’s farmers, we gain some con- 
ception of the vast usefulness which 
awaits the institute.” 

King Victor Emmanuele fully shared 
my enthusiasm, and in the most per- 
fect English set forth his own views 
upon this and other subjects with 
rare lucidity and marvelous compre- 
hensiveness. But for diplomatic rea- 
sons it is not meet for me to report 
the same here. He concluded by quot- 
ing the Italian saying which is the 
equivalent for the maxim: “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 


A World’s Parliament 


I pointed out that in addition to its 
agricultural features the institute is ex- 
traordinary because the protocol under 
which it is organized provides for a 
permanent -body, free from any date of 
expiry or other limitations as to time. 

“Moreover, the institute is govern- 
ed by a biennial assembly of dele- 
gates from the affiliated governments. 
This assembly has power, by mutual 
consent, to take up any subjects of 
an economic nature other than those 
directly pertaining to agriculture, The 
orders of the assembly are carried 
out by a permanent committee of one 
from each nation, which is the di- 
rectly administrative body of the in- 
stitute. Here we have indeed, the in- 
ception of what may evolve into a 
world’s parliament, of vastly greater 
usefulness than even the Hague 
Tribunal.” 

King Victor’s remarks indicated, 
however, that progress in that direc- 
tion must necessarily be slow, and 
would come only so far and so fast as 
was permitted by the common inter- 
ests of all nations. 

This led me to expatiate upon. the 
mutual interdependence of the vari- 
ous nations. Co-operation between 


them for their mutual welfare was 
better than ruthless competition 
either in the form of commerce or 
through the arbitrament of war. 

“The new ideal of American na- 
tionalism which is growing up in-the 
minds of the: American: people is to 
make America of the greatest -possi- 
ble service to the wisest evolution of 
the world. 

“We seek not to, interfere in any 
way with the: domestic affairs of any 
government. We — recognize what 
America owes to other countries for 
the broader training and culture of 
our people, To Italy, we owe much 
of the art idea and the love for the 
beautiful, which is now so powerfully 
influencing American industries and 
education. 

Interested in Education 

“Why, see here, Your Majesty, 
here is what Pres Roosevelt wrote on 
national co-operation in_ technical 
education, in his famous utterance of 
Sept 10, 1908, prepared for the dedi- 
cation of my building.”’ 

King Victor took the document with 
eager interest. He spoke most highly 
of Mr Roosevelt, whose portrait em- 
bellished its first page. 

The king proceeded to discuss tech- 
nical education in general and agri- 
cultural institutions in particular, 
showing a familiarity with the sub- 
ject that was indeed astounding. He 
insisted upon my leaving with him 
Pres Roosevelt’s pronunciamento, so 
that he might study it at his leisure. 

Then, turning over the page and 
observing the picture of the vast 
Myrick building, he inquired as to 
the technique of its construction, and 
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Portable Table for Sorting Apples at Harvest 


Here is a light, easily moved table for sorting fruit. It is 


> 
and conditions of agriculture ‘th 
had been so restoréd, that he w 
finding it almost impossible to acq 
the additional holdings he wanted 
piece out his own areas. 7 
, Co-operation in Italy 

It was, of course, natura! that Kins 
Victor should speak with great fore 
and logic concerning Italian economie 
when I reported to him that I ha 
been discussing that subject thé p 
vious evening with no less a pe 
than Prof Pantaleoni, of whose ah 
ities the’ king expressed warmest 
preciation. oe 

This led up to the subject of ¢ 
operative banking under the so-ca 
Luzzatti system, whereby even 
poorest people, in town or count 
formed little credit unions or co-opep 
ative thrift banks that have be 
such a po\ver for promoting the I 
fan prosperity. , 

“Yes, this is the system of whist 
my prime minister has been-the apogy 
tle,” the king interrupted. : 

He was greatly pleased to know 
that Massachusetts had enacted a 
in May, 1909, providing for simila= “4 
institutions, and that the first credf = 
union in America under this system : 
had been instituted, on theif own inky 
tiative, by the young men and womég 
in my employ. 3 

Did Not Pull Out His Watch | , 

During all this time I had seen mew) 
indication of the king’s lack of inte « 
est. His hand never went to B® ¢ 
watch fob, and there were no sign | 
of his wishing to terminate the inté t 
view, although it had already lastél - 
for nearly an hour. He continued} 
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used in 


Pennsylvania apple orchard, but will serve as well for peaches and peé 
An old pair of buggy wheels on a light axle supports the frame, the low 


lengths of which are 4 inches wide and 6 feet long. 
The top frame is 8 inches deep, 6 feet lo 


inches wide and 2 feet long. 
and 4 feet wide. 
center. The leg steadies the table. 
as shown.: 


the details of the operations conduct- 
ed therein. When I told him that 
this one building was capable of hold- 
ing 5000 people, that as much as 
200,000 pounds of completely printed 
and bound periodicals were mailed 
from it in a single day, it was the 
king’s turn to be astounded. He ex- 
pressed anew his admiration for 
America, for its wealth and power. 


The King is a Farmer, Too 


This led King Victor to speak of 
the progress of Italian agriculture, 
concerning which he showed amazing 
knowledge from both practical and 
scientific standpoints. 

I spoke of having seen him the 
week previous when he appeared be- 
fore the people of Venice-on the bal- 
cony of the palace. He remarked that 
he had gone from there to see the re- 
claimed lands of Ferrara, whose 
prodigious fertility he described with 
enthusiasm. He then spoke of the 
material advances in land value in 
Italy. In one section he had acquired 
a considerable estate that had been 
deserted since 1848. Ten years or 
more ago, the other landholders in 
that vicinity were anxious to have 
him buy their land at low prices, but 
more recently values had so advanced 





It is covered with stout canvas, 
Baskets are hung at any point by hoo# 


The uprights are? 


which sags toward © 


talk with great freedom, asked ma 
questions, each one to the point, 
each inquiry expressive of a true : 
clear insight into human inte 
throughout the world, as well as 
the various arts, industries, 
tion and human development. 


Proud of Rome 


It was at this point that I spol 
the place of Rome in history and 
mentioned my emotions upon visi 
the Pantheon at high noon the” 
before, and at his request read} 
brief epitome which I had t 
under its spell of my sensations) 
that marvelously historic struc 

“In the Pantheon, at high 
bathed in rich light, varied by sunms 
atid cloud, marvelous in beauty, red 
of history, vibrant with action, PD 
tioned with majestic grace an 
mony, impressive with antiquity, 
pressive of the evolution of governite® 
and of the advance of humanity—aa 
perishable dial of life, symbolic 
power that each of us may develop 
only we attune our being to the et 
poise of Nature.” . 

“Why, sir, that epitomizes in @1 
lines the whole past, present and 
ture of Rome!” the king exclaim 

Then I spoke of having visited” 
suvius a few days previous with 
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—_ Through Tuberculous Milk — Startling Conclusions Fully Equipped— $1500 
ics, " ‘ ‘ : 

- Ten years’ research and investi- abstracting this official ._ report’ and Thi i i in- 
a gation by a royal commission of freeing it so far as possible from tech- ; IS 1912 car , at its new price, in 
308. English experts bring out the conclu- nicalities. yet keeping very closely to penapnondin jong haa cluding full equipment and all the 1912 
bik” sion that bovine and human tubercu- the statements and conclusions of the me im tandard 
a “josis are essentially the same. This experts, it may be said that they are provements, sets a new s of 

[Me sartling announcement emphasizes obliged to admit that the human and motor car values. 

CO "the importance of a clear understand- bovine types of tubercle bacilli “are Last year this car sold for $1750, equipped 
mM Sing of the great question, and the ne- morphologically indistinguishable, but : mag lam windshield 
a © eessity of wise procedure on the part appreciably different in respect of with neto, gas pS, top and d 
try, ef state legislatures, municipalities their cultural characters and their Think of it this year—refined and improved in 
veal and producers. This last word of the capacity for causing disease in vari- every possible way, with thoroughly ventilated 
eon experts was made public a few weeks ous species of animals.” The bovine fore-door bodies, inside control, magneto, gas 
tale: ago in London through the final re- suhoren bacillus produces unfatal lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, and including also 
port of the royal commission on tu- tuberculosis in cattle, rabbits. guinea Chalmers mohair top d automati wind 
hieh berculosis pigs, chimpanzees, monkeys, goats “ an as < « 
Doe The report aims to establish the and pigs. The human tubercle ba- shield—for $1500! 
elaim that man is notably susceptible cillus readily produces fatal tubercu- Please remember that this is the sturdy car 
now to prosumpe dy Sommantienee: Fave wee . ~y Pease ee but has that was driven 208 miles a day for 100 days in 

. cow, ¢& a 1e¢ s Oo y ¢ < " ~ . 
ti nar n from consumption are to ; pice Bate ree aes re range that made the trip from Denver to 
edit gonsiderable extent due to drinking Of course it was not deemed per- Mexico City; that has never been defeated in 
stem. gows’ milk. missible to inoculate the human sub- any sort of contest by a car of its own price 
inl alii ject with bovine bacilli, but the com- and power; that holds the world’s light car 
men Threefold Nature of Investigation mission investigated many instances speed record; that-won the hardest Glidden 


n oe syears. In the first year of the reign the bovine type and by nothing else. factory service to 15,000 owners; that it is - 
iter: of King Edward VII, he appointed a “We have compared the lesions from backed by an absolute guararee for a year. 
hi#@m commission made up of five of the such cases with those obtained from We really believe, whether you buy a Chalmers or 
signs: leading pathologists of the universi- parallel cases of fatal tuberculosis in not, it is worth your while to see the new cars. 
tere ties of Cambridge, London, Liverpool which the human tubercle bacillus We shall be very glad to send you our new catalog, 
sted and the Royal Veterinary college. alone was discovered. Except for the and an introduction to our dealer nearest to you. 
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THE COMPLEX DAIRY SITUATION 


"LAST WORD ON TUBERCULOSIS 


» Royal Commission Reports---Bovine and Human Tuberculosis Re- 
garded Essentially the Same—Man Susceptible to Disease 


In these few words are briefly sum- 
marized the investigations of 10 


Their investigations were along the 
following lines: First, Whether tu- 
E berculosis in animals and man is one 
and the same; second, whether ani- 
Mails and man can be reciprocally ifi- 
fected with it; third, under what 
conditions, if at all, the transmission 
of disease from animals to man takes 
place, and what the circumstances 
favorable or unfavorable to such 
fansmission. The work of this com- 
Mission was continued throughout the 
fitire reign of King Edward and has 
ejust been concluded under the reign 
=o King George V. 

The long and technical report cov- 
Sers th> investigations with great de- 
Stall, and evidently was made as thor- 
Seugh and far reaching as possible. 
Making specific reply to the original 
eimstructions, when the commission 
Was first appointed, this naturally 
puakes a threefold form, as the ex- 

Perts were asked to answer three 
/Westions. 
As to the first it practically 


says 





of fatal tuberculosis in the human 
subject, in which the disease was un- 
doubtedly caused by the bacillus of 


difference in the type of bacillus 
found in them, these two groups of 
cases presented similar features, the 
clinical histories of the patients were 
alike, the cases all terminated fatally 
and the lesions examined after death 
were found to be anatomically indis- 
tinguishable. Man must therefore be 
added to the list of animals notably 
susceptible to bovine tubercle  ba- 
eilli. 
Through Using Infected Milk 


2. Mammals and man may infect 
one another. “We have conclusively 
shown that many cases of fatal tuber- 
culosis in the human subject have 
been produced by the bacillus known 
to cause the disease in cattle.” 

3. Answering the third question, 
in what ways animals infect man 
most, the weighty evidence. makes 
this appear chiefly through the ave- 
nue of the use of cows’ milk. 

This seems to be particularly trne 
in the case of infants and young chil- 
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Tour ever held. 
Remember that this car has given satis- 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit, Mich, 
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Including magneto, gas and ol lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top windshield, fore- 
doors, horn, tools Madealsoas 4-passen- 
ger Torpedo, and Pony Tonneau and Tor- 
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in & that” tuberculosis in animals and in dren contracting the disease. The By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 

af men is one and the same. Carefully {To Page 137] Editor New England Homestead 

wee HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 
ia : [ farmer alike. Enough of the scientific has been provided to meet 
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the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 
exercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter, Botany, 
history and distribution constitute one chapter, Another deals wit 
soils, fertilizers and inoculation. Cultural principles constitute Chapter 
Hl, with composition and feeding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
with insect and fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 
industry; VII, peas as forage and soiling crops; VIII, breeding and seed 
improvement; IX, garden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 
X, om sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
ductions of different experiment stations and seed authorities ¢.e. care- 
fully reviewed and brought together.in a workable way. Without this 
book a student would be required to spend hours going through various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 
ject of peas and pea culture. An honest effort has been made to pro- 
vide comprehensive, authoritative and specific information on the whole 
subject of peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 
an ever-ready and convenient authority on the many details connected 
with the crop. Ilustrated, 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 
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my steam ang lighted by acetylene. Mr Bloom writes American Agricul- z 
== as follows: “Our heating system has proved very satisfactory. We 
about 10 tons of coal a year for heating the house. It has cost only 
r repairs during the 10 years it has been in use We have a water 
nt attached to the kitchen stove and have both hot and co!d_ water. 
Water is forced from the kitchen by a ferce pump into a large tank 
the garret and this tank feeds the bathroom, kitchen - and boiler. 
“Steam system furnishes an even heat and the rooms are not littered 
“y time fresh fuel is put.on.., We use acetylene gas for lighting. After 
"Mg once.used it, going .back to kerosene seems like using candles.” 
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Melon Culture 


By JAMES TROOP 
Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, 
Purdue University 


i ae is a practical eee on the melon, 





is intended to of ya to the 
~~ BS YL reial 
pee. It includes the history of both tl the be sousk- 
and watermelon, the botanical characters, 
natic, soil and other conditions affecting their 
owth, a discussion of the kinds of soil suitable 
or or Ag the proper method of selecting and test- 
ing the seed and its influence on the crop, the 
effect. of planting seeds from immature fruits and 
a diecussion of early vs. late ripening fruits for 
seed as affecting the time of ripening of crop. It 
the opinion of many thai seeds taken from the first 
fruits to. ripen will produce an earlier crop than 
those taken from fruits from the same plant 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
VERY SERIOUS CROP SITUATION 


Corn Crop 400,000,000 Short According to Returns to American 
Agriculturist Correspondents —- Winter Wheat Yields 
Good-—Loss in Spring Wheat—-By B. W. Snow 


The average condition of corn on 
August 1 is 70.8, against 824 a 
month earlier. With one exception, 
this is the lowest average condition 
in a decade. In 1901 the condition 
at this time was 64.4, resulting in a 
final yield per acre of less than 16 
bushels, 

The heavy loss of the crop during 
July was a result of the excessive 
heat during the closing days of June 
and the first 10 days of July, coupled 
with a continuous lack of current 
rainfall over the greater part of the 
corn belt, a deficiency which was re- 
lieved only in scattered sections be- 
fore the closing of the monch. 

In addition to the lack irrent 
moisture, there has been a very pro- 
nounced absence of soil reserve mois- 
ture over the whole corn belt, which 
dates back for almost a year. With 
this lack of reserve moisture, coupled 
with a’ deficiency week after week 
in current supplies, the ¢rop went to 
pieces rapidly under the fierce tem- 
peratures of early July over all the 
important corn belt. 

In lowa, Nebraska, portions of 
Missouri, southern [Illinois and in 
Ohio and Indiana, the month closes 
with the crop suffering for want of 
current rainfall and with prospect 
going backward very rapidly. 

Of course, it is too early to talk 
about definite figures of crop produc- 
tion, but it is safe to say now that if 
the present condition is not improved 
before harvest, it is questionable 
whether the crop will equal 2,700- 
000,000 bushels and it may fall ma- 
terially below that figure. 

The condition of the crop on August 
1 in comparison with the condition on 
July 1 is shown in the following 
statement: 

Condition of Corn, By 


of el 


States 


New York A 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Arkansas 
Tennessee 

West Ze ° 
Kentucky . 

Ohio 


Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
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Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oklahoma 
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Average 
A Good Winter Wheat Crop 

Threshing returns show that the 
yield: per acre of winter wheat is 
fully maintaining its previous prom- 
ise. The average yield per acre of 
threshing done to date is 14.5 bushels, 
which makes a winter wheat crop 
this year of 453,185,000 bushels. Of 
course, these figures are preliminary 
to our final estimate which appears in 
October, but they may be taken as a 
reasonably close approximation of 
this year’s crop. The quality of the 
crop is unusually good, although 
there is some complaint of deficient 
flour-making capacity of some of the 
Nebraska wheat. 

Weather conditions for harvest and 
for threshing, as well as for prelimi- 
nary marketing have been almost 
ideal, there being very little rainfall 
anywhere in the winter wheat belt to 
interfere with farming operations. 


Heavy Loss in Spring Wheat 


Last month American Agriculturist 
pointed out that on account of drouth 
and exceedingly high temperatures in 
June, the spring wheat crop of South 
Dakota had practically been elimi- 
nated. It was also pointed out at that 
time that serious damage had oc- 
curred in North Dakota, although it 
was not possible at that time to esti- 


| mate the loss. 


‘In addition to this disaster, there 
has been a visitation of black rust in 
the Red River valley and to some ex- 


tent in the Jim River valley. It is 
spreading northward into ‘the less 
matured crop very. rapidly, and _-it 
promises, at the end of July, to very 
materially ‘lower the crop possibility 
in those sections of the state which, 
up to this time, have presumed to 
have a good crop. 

The following statement gives the 
condition of spring wheat by states 
on July 1 and August 1: 


Condition of Spring Wheat 


New England 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Wisconsin .. 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 

North Dakota 
South Dakota .. 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 

tk 


Average 

The average condition of spring 
wheat is reported now at 61.5, against 
76.8 on July 1 and 56.8 on August 1 
last year. The heavy loss since the 
first of July has been in Minnesota 
and North Dakota, with some falling 
off in other districts east of the 
mountains. On the Pacific coast the 
spring wheat crop is large and prac- 
tically secured. 

It is too early to undertake to give 
definite figures of the size of the crop, 
but apparently the maximum possibil- 
ity this year does not exceed 215,000,- 
000 bushels, against a total yield last 
year of 235,000,000, with a very strong 
probability that the final round-up 
will show a further deficiency in pro- 
duction. 

A Partial Oats Failure 


The condition of oats standing on 
August 1, or when harvested in the 
more advanced districts, is only 61.3, 
against 67.2 on July 1. This further 
decline in oats promise is largely in 
Minnesota, Nebraska-and North Da- 
kota. The crop_in these states has 
suffered from the same _ conditiors 
which have decimated it in other sec- 
tions of the oats belt, and the result 
has beenfurther heavy loss of prospect. 

The total oats promise at this time 
does not exceed 765,000,000 bushels, 
and may fall below that figure when 
the threshing returns are in. There 
has been an enormous acreage in the 
Ohio, middle Mississippi and Mig- 
souri valleys, which was cut in the 
mowing machine and used for hay. 
In these districts the rate of yield 
per acre is so sensationally small as 
to be almost beyond understanding, 
returns of three and five bushels not 
being unusual. 

The average rate of yield will prob- 
ably be the lowest that has been se- 
cured in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the total crop apparently is 


but little larger than the crop of 1907, 


in spite of the fact that there was an 
added acreage of nearly 8,000,000 acres. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop on July 1 and 
August 1: 


Condition of Oats 
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On July 1 it was stated that over a 
considerable part of the middfe west, 


the potato crap had withstood, drouth . 
During’ July, ° 


conditions fairly well. 
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however, the crop collapsed over 
large part of the territory west of # 
Allegheny mountains and the reg 
is that the present condition of © 
crop is only 62.6 against J63 on J 
land 75.3 on August 1, 1910. 

This is one of the lowest conditig) 
ever reported at this period, and 
particularly significant because it j 
cludes a very low figure in the grea 
part of the west, and a figure 'mt 
below the average even in Wiscon 
and Michigan, the two states th 


4 


have been counted upon as likely $m 


produce a fair crop. Of course, it® 


too early to talk about the size of 
crop, but every indication points 
the smallest potato crop in a gre 
many years, and with a strong pro 
ability of not exceeding 270,000,0§ 
bushels. 

The following statement shows 
condition on July 1 and August 
this year, together with August 
1910: 

Condition of Potatoes 


Aug 1, “ July1,1911 Augl,¥ 
Pennsy ivania 
Texas .... 
Arkansas .. 
Tennessee . 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 
Missouri 


Nebraska. 

North Dakota .. 
South Dakota 
= 
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A Sensational Shortage in Hay 


A preliminary report upon the p 
duction of hay this year shows t 
the average rate of yield is only .95 
a ton per acre, making a total h 
crop of only 37,000,000 tons, agai 
53,000,000 last year, 
and 61,000,000 in 1908. ; 

The foHowing statement shows the 
acGreage, preliminary estimated 
per acre and total crop: 


Hay Crop of 1911 
Per 
Acre 


Acres 
New . s+++ 4,069,000 
New 4,998,000 
niin - 3,162,000 
Texas 


Om 


405,000 
76,000 
361,000 
626, 000 
Kentucky ... 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana . 

Illinois ... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 
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185,000 
562,000 
390,000 
378,000 

. 183,000 
4,254,000 


a 
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. -38,924,000 


Be S 


. 39,690,000 1.34 
41,800,000 147 61, 


Never in the history of crop ® 
porting, covering a period of m 
than 50 years, has the rate of 
per acre fallen below a ton, so @ 
the hay failure this year is the m 
complete and extensive that has € 
been recorded in American agrict® 
ture. This situation applies to 8 
forms of hay, clover, alfalfa, timot 
and all other cultivated grasses, 
well as wild prairie and slough ™ 

There is every indication from ¢ 
returns that farmers are alive to 
gravity of this forage situation 
that they are making very strong 
forts to produce late crops for fo 
and will save their corn stover 
oats straw to an extent never Dex 
known. 

Pastures Improving 

The rains during the last third 4 
July, whiie insufficient for 
crops ‘and very badly distrib 

[To Page 134] 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the .Land’s Sake use Bo! 
fertilizers; they enrich the 
those who till it.” 
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Concrete Silo Cheaply Built 


MATH MICHELS, WISCONSIN 


two silos of the 
These silos are 


Last year I built 
solid concrete type. 


Ppuilt close together and up against the 


mide of the barn. The walls are 6 
inches thick all the way around, with 
dhe exception of distances of about 14 
gnches on each side of the continuous 
@pening for doors, where they widen 
Go 8 inches. The extra thickness at 
fhis point is needed not only to 
strengthen the wall, but also to get 
more foot room for climbing up and 
There is @ con- 


Across this opening are %-inch rods 
Steet apart. They go into the walis 
Shout 6 or 8 inches, and are hock 
shaped in order to hold the loops on 
the ends of the reinforcing wires. I 
used No 5 wire for reinforcing, con- 
hecting one to every rod running 
across the door and one between, to 
within 10 feet of the top. These rein- 
Yorcing wires should be laid as close 
#) the outside as possible without dan 
ger of chipping or exposing the wire 
% the air. This is about 1% inches 
from the outside. On the top, about 
Gor 8 feet apart, I set bolts to hold 
fown the roof.’ These boits should be 
gbout 12 inches long by % inch in 
f@iameter, and should be bedded in the 
@oncrete heads down, leaving the 
threaded ends sticking out long 
enough to hold the roof plate. 

My silo forms are very simple, and 
be made, or ca-.. be rented 
for $15 to $25. Although wooden 
forms make a good silo, a smoother 
and nicer job can be made if they 
are faced with thin sheet iron of 28 
mo 30 gauge. Use 18 or 20-gauge 
galvanized sheet iron for the outside 
form. Where two sets of forms are 
Heed no staging is necessary, but 
Where only one set is used staging is 
Tequired to 101d up the forms. 

ZT used a mixture of one part of 
cement to six 
came from the 
ing. It is of 


Watts of gravel as it 
Mt, without any screen 
great importance that you use noth- 
mg but fresh cement in any kind of 
Meicrete work. For mixing make a 
Patform large enough that you can 
me up a bag of cement at a time. 

ke a hollow frame about 4 feet 
boards. Lay this 
d shcvel into 
gravel, and 

bag of 
frame and 
and again 


ame on ...e platform ar 
the required amount of 
meyer the ip distribute a 
lift off the 
Baeroughly mix while dry 
wane the water is being added. If 

fontinuous mixer is used you can 
mere! directly frora this pile of gravel 
cement on top into the 
“Mixer, 

p The size of each of 
ment last summer was 
mes inside diameter by 
=ey hold 100 tons each 
m™the two was as follows: 


oe Cost ef Silo Proper 


Be arrels cement at $1.20 
m of forms 25.00 
6.00 


fof mixer at 50c p day .. i. 
Pa and turn buckles ...... 6.50 
5 reinforcing wire at $1.65 
4.00 


100 
100.00 


the two silos 
14 feet 10 
80 feet high. 
and the cost 


.$ 96.00 


lbs 


a 
Saetal cost up to roofs 
Cost of Roofs 


E Coat of silos complete 
4 Pit took three men 12 days to do the 
meerete work and two men 4% days 
PSuild the roofs. The cost as given 
be does not include board for the 
Neither have 1 charged up my 


own labor of digging the foundation 
and hauling the 40 loads of gravel 
used, 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the foundation be not only solid, but 
also perfectly level. If it is even 1 
little out of the wa) at the bottom the 
silo will-tend to lean toward one side, 
and this can be corrected only with 
difficulty after the walls have been 
started. In starting the founation I 
did not use the outside forms for the 
first 5 feet, but filled in the entire 
space between the inside forms and 
the ground. I threw in as many field 
stones as I could sink out of sight. 
This made the wall a foot thick in 
some places. 


Steam or Gasoline for Power 


L. J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 





The question of- whether to get 
steam or gasoline for farm work of- 
ten presents itself to prospective pur- 
chasers. I prefer one for some work 
and conditions, while for different 
work and other conditions the other 
power seems the more practical. 

For general farm and dairy work, 
I believe the gasoline engine is more 
suitable than steam. One of its great 
advantages is. that there is no wait- 
ing to develop power; simply turn 
on the battery switch, pump up the 
gasoline, give the flywheel a turn and 
the engine is at its full working ca- 
pacity. Then the fuel is more con- 
veniently handled and there is really 
less danger from fire. Once started 
the gasoline engine needs no further 
attention, while with steam the fire 
under the boiler must be watched so 
as to keep the steam pressure right. 
I have used the gasoline engine for a 
great variety of purposes—separating, 
churning and: pumping in the milk 
house, and cutting stalks, doing mill 
work such as shelling, crushing and 
grinding in the feed room. -It turns 
a line shaft from which pulleys con- 
nect with the working machinery. 

For separating, a boiler is exceilent 
and one always has a supply of hot 
water for washing and sterilHzing. A 
boiler will run a turbine separator 
and a milk tester without an engine; 
but for churning and mill work it is 
necessary to have an engine to get 
the power. If the farm has a silo, 
there will be less need of power for 
heavy work, and a small boiler may 
be preferable to a gasoline engine. 
For a large amount of separating, 
and where there is not a large 
amount of engine work, I _ prefer 
steam to gasoline as it is so conveni- 
ent to have the hot water for keep- 
ing the milk warm and for washing 
the dairy apparatus. By starting the 
fire in the boiler, when one begins 
the milking, sufficient steam pressure 
will be had in time for separating. 
The water supply for a boiler is an 
important matter to consider and if 
one cannot get it handily, better use 
gasoline. 

For the tenant gasoline is by all 
means preferable, because the engine 
can be moved and set up easier and 
used for a greater variety of work. 
Every prospective purchaser should 
take into consideration his own con- 
ditions and requirements and buy the 
power that seems best adapted to the 
work to be done, and not be persuad- 
ed to put in steam power or a gaso- 
line engine simply because the agent 
recommends it. Either type of power 
is reliable and needed on the farm, 
but for some purposes gasoline is 
preferable while for different pur- 
poses steam may be best. 
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As a Cheese Maker, one should use 
all his influence toward -securing.-bet- 


ter sanitary- conditions in and around- 


cheese factories. 
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Simply Perfect Perfectly Simple 
Is one reason why the PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” 
J R.- Mays yx LEADER AMONG MILK 
for Catalog. 
R an PARSONS WAGON CO., 
Box 503 Earlville, N. Y. 














Poole and Mediterranean: 

Write for our samplca 
guarantee and prices. 

R No. “10, yew Carlisle, O. 
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Seut, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price. 
American Fruit Culturist 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS 


Containing practical directions for the propagation 
and culture of all the fruits adapted to the United 


States. Twenty-first thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged edition by WM H. 8. WOOD. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a new 
book, containing everything pertaining to large and 
smali fruits as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
fruits. Richly illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. 

BOGOR: TRG, WGC. cccceccsccacenssececoccnceces $2.50 


* Successful Fruit Culture 


A practical guide to the cultivation ond Fe 4 
tion of fruits, by SAMUEL T. MAYNA 

is written from the standpoint of the practi- 
eal fruit grower who is striving to make his busi- 
ness profitable by growing the best fruit possible 
and at the least cost. It is up to date in every par 
ticular, and covers the entire practice of fruit — 
ture. Lllustrated. 274 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth, 


Plums and Plum Culture 
BY PROF F. A WAUGH 

A complete manual on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management. Plum 
culture is one of the most complicated of fruit 
specialties, and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists, and this work represents, 
in an unusual degree, the original discoveries of the 
author. Nevertheless, the discoveries and practical 
experience of others have not been disregarded. The 
book will be found indispensable to the scientist, to 


the nurseryman and to the cultivator. Illustrated. 

381 pages. Sx? inches. Cloth ...........cccccceceas 

Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
BY F, A,.WAUGH 


storing, ship- 
principal sub- 
fruit picking, 


A practical guide to the picking, 
pingy and marketing of fruit. The 
jects” covered are the fruit market, 
sorting and packing, fruit storage, evaporating, can- 
ning, statist of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 


etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford to 
be without this most valuable book. Illustrated. 
G33 pages. Sx? inches. Cloth .+.........scecccecees $1.00 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
BY F. A. WAUGH 


This interesting book describes in detail the sev- 
eral varieties of dwarf fruit trees, their propagation, 


planting, pruning, care and general management. 
Where there is a limited amount of ground to be 
devoted to orchard purposes, and where quick re- 


sults are desired, this book will meet with a warm 
welcome. Jilustrated. 112s pages. 5x7 inches, 
$0. 


C 
)}, QRANGE JUDD CO. 
Ashland Bldg., 


315 4th Ave., 


New York. 








Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for ' 
the government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 
full directions for collecting and mounting 


animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
general objects of natural history. 1% 
illustrations. 204 pages. 5x7 inches. Cite 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. N. ¥. 





Cider Makers Handbook 


By J. M. TROWBRIDGE 
Contents: The properties of cider apple 
juice; apples, varieties and tests; appa- 
tus for making cider; straining and filter- 
ing; fermentation ; pasteurization; old 
method of cider mokirg. It is a complete 
guide for the cider. maker on a large or 
small scale. Tilustrated. 119 pages. 5x? 
inchea, Gotta. ccccccencevevecsosess - $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. MN. ¥. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Very Serious Crop Situation 
{From Page 132] 


have brought considerable improve- 
ment to pastures, and they are bet- 
ter than early in July. This improve- 
ment, of course, is merely relative, 
because, as a matter of fact, the con- 
dition of pastures on the first of 
August is probably lower than was 
ever before reported. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
central valleys pastures are dead and 
brown, and cattle are either eking out 
a very precarious existence, or are be- 
ing fed hay, straw or corn cut up 
for that purpose. The only approach 
to the present condition was in 1901, 
when the current drouth was equally 
bad, but when it started with an or- 
dinary supply of moisture in reserve 
of the soil. This year there was no 
such reserve and pastures went to 
pieces earlier and more quickly. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of pastures in the principal 
states on August 1 this year, in com- 






parison with the same date a year 
ago: 
Condition of Pastures 
Aug1,1911 Augl, 1910 
TORRE scveseccescccscesees 61 71 
DEERE ascccvesvces 70 97 
WOONOED Seceseseséevces 80 99 
DEE” “3. éahceiadbieuts 70 94 
GOED scnccseseasovevesvus 6 83 
EL, «cede caWtevess . 58 57 
BRGIEMR. seccccccvcecsces 51 85 
OS ea ae 35 76 
WEE, “cvececedcvaceic 52 34 
Minnesota cam a 35 
fowa 34 47 
MOWER acccvccrccosccses 36 92 
Kansas 47 74 
WOUURGER  cocccciesccescces 44 59 
North Dakota ...........- 75 45 
South Dakota .........++- 39 45 
COMBI. cccccccencocecs 91 89 
GHG cc cccevcoseccovccsce 86 83 
Washington ......6.05e05- 94 63 
Oklahoma nnn eee eee neee 56 65 


A Fair Fruit Crop 

The apple crop of the middle west 
suffered some deterioration during the 
month of July, largely on account of 
a further drop off in matured fruit, 
resulting from drouth and hot 
weather, but in spite of this decline 
there is still a prospe:t for decidedly 
more apples than there was last year, 


and for a crop that is little, if any, 
below a normal production. In some 
states the crop will be the best in 
years, and taken as a whole, there is 
every promise of an abundance of 
apples. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop this year on 


August 1 in comparison with July 1, 
and also on August 1, 1910: 


August Condition of Apples 
Aug 1, 1911 July 1, 1911 Aug 1, 1910 
40 44 8 


Texas 58 
Arkansas ‘ 61 61 45 
Tennessee ......++ 33 40 57 
Kentucky .... 35 42 40 
Ohio 668 70 29 
Michigan : 25 ane 57 38 
Indiana . vate Se 67 40 
Tilinots wee - 68 68 25 
Wisconsin ak ogee 76 11 
Minnesota... 74 84 -- 
Towa 6 eseeuneta Te 83 10 
Missouri ee ee 52 34 
Kansas sadéenveune ‘ae 43 64 
Nebraska ........... & 66 25 
CAE ccsccesss 80 90 
Oregon a 72 77 89 
Washington ..... 68 76 85 
Oklanoma 35 57 60 





My Conference with Italy’s King 


{From Page 130] 


friend, Frank A. Perret of 
field, Mass. He is the 
in southern Europe of our 
voleanic research society. In_ time, 
that society will make the _ science 
museum at Springfield the headquar- 
ters for all data pertaining to earth- 
quakes, volcanoes or other move- 
ments of the earth’s crust. 

The king expressed intense interest 
at this, and spoke of the wealth and 
enterprise which enabled America to 
thus foster science. I told him how 
Mr Perret had just returned from 
Aetna, where he had practically slept 
on the voleanic cones during their 
eruption for the two previous weeks. 

Perret was the man who published 
an elaborate article in the magazine, 
Science, at New York in August, 1908, 
giving his reasons for believing that 
on December 28-30, 1908, there would 
be serious disturbances in the earth’s 
erust in the vicinity of Aetna and 
Messina, owing to the position of sun 
and moon at that date with reference 


Spring- 
representative 
American 


to this weak spot in the earth’s crust. 
His warning had been repeated a 
month before the terrible disaster of 
Dec 29-30, whereby 100,000 people 
lost their lives. 

Previously, in 1907, when the Ital- 
ian government sent warships to re- 
move the 4000 people on.the island 
of Stromboli, who were threatened 
with extinction by eruptions, .Mr Per- 
ret was there studying the volcano. 
The commandant of the fleet said he 
would remove the people if Perret 
pronounced the situation such as to 
require this measure, but if in his 
judgment it was not necessary, the 
fleet would sail away and leave the 
people. Perret assumed the respon- 
sibility, and advised that the danger 
was over. The people were allowed 
to remain, thus saving their property 
and saving the government the large 
expense of their removal. 

A Tribute to the Queen 

This led me to remark that both the 
queen, his wife, and he himself had 
endeared themselves, not only to 
Italians but to people throughout the 
world, by their bravery and prompt- 
ness in going to the succor of Messina 
and other scenes of disaster. The 
queen’s motherliness, the manner in 
Which she devotes herself to her 
children, the simplicity and genuine- 
ness of the life of the royal family, 
had deeply impressed the world and 
had endeared the queen to women 
everywhere. 

I spoke of the broader conception 
of household life that is now enter- 
tained by thinking women and men, 
the larger application of science to 
domestic economy, the problems of 
health and education that were now 
being so successfully worked out 
within the family circle. 

Concluding the Conference 

Although there was no evidence on 
the part of the king of a desire to 
terminate the interview, and his con- 
versation was of the most fascinating 
interest up to the very last minute, it 
seemed to me wise to retire at this 
point, with renewed assurances of 
the esteem America entertained for 
His Majesty, his work, his policies. 
The king gave me a most cordial 
farewell, as he escorted me to the 
door. He had never looked at his 
watch, and we had been closeted over 
three-quarters of an hour. 

I was sorry not to be able to stay 
over until the following Sunday, 
when, Mr Luzzatti (the prime minis- 
ter) had sent me word, he would be 
able to see me. He explained that 
for 12 days and nights he had been 
working incessantly, without rest 
over the school bill and the accom- 
panying crisis in the Italian parlia- 
ment, a statement which throws an 
illuminating sidelight upon the la- 
bors, devotion and self-sacrifice re- 
quired of the leading statesmen of 
new Italy. In fact, it is just such 
patriotism that has made possible the 
united new Italy within 50 years, since 
Garibaldi and his thousand men 
landed in Sicily. 

The king had expressed apprecia- 
tion of Prof Pantaleoni’s vast knowl- 
edge, without, however, passing a 
judgment upon his views. This is in- 
dicative of the tact and wisdom 
King Victor employs in all public af- 
fairs. 

King Victor 
view, command 
iveness of mind, 


has the breadth of 
of knowledge, incis- 
simplicity of man- 
ner, directness, and withal modesty, 
of the truly great. My conference 
with him will ever be an inspiration, 
because of these features of his char- 
acter as well as because of his king- 
liness and a certain magnetic re- 
sponsiveness which is all too rare in 
men of power. 

Bad Teeth—H. W., Florida, has a 
horse that is failing in flesh on little 
work and good feed, the only abnor- 
mal symptom being the passing of 
whole grain in the manure. Whole 
grain in the manure indicates bad 
teeth causing imperfect mastication. 
I would suggest that the teeth be 
floated by a competent veterinarian. 
If the horse eats very rapidly place a 
few round, smooth cobble stones in 
the manger, 





Essentials of Plum Culture 


*3. W. KERB, CAROLINE COUNTY, MD 


Wherever the peach sticceeds satis- 
factorily it is safe to plant plums. Any 
well-drained soil in most sections of 
this state that will produce an average 
good crop of corn I would have no 
hesitation in using for the plum or- 
chard. Exposure and texture of land 
have more or less influence on the 
season of ripening, but little, if any, 
on the season of blooming, as plums 
will, like any other tree fruit, be con- 
trolled more by the temperature of 
the air than that of the soil. A south- 
ern or sunny exposure, and a light, 
loamy soil will, as a rule, mature the 
same varieties a few days earlier than 
the opposites of such. 

Let a man who can draw a straight 
furrow take two horses and make a 
round to each row, leaving a very 
narrow strip in center next the bar of 
the plow; run such rows 20 feet apart 
both ways across the land, and you 
are ready to begin planting. Trees 
more than two years old are not de- 
sirable; well-grown one-year-olds are 
preferable. Cut back to a hight of 2 
feet at most, and better 1% or even 
1 foot. This gives the trees low 
heads, a form generally beneficial to 
the owner. The interference with 
such low. heads in cultivation is more 
than compensated for by the protec- 
tion thus afforded to the trunks or 
bodies of the trees from bruises and 
damage by single trees; but the great- 
est advantage of the low heads is the 
convenience and economy with which 
the fruit can be picked. The orchard 
thus started can be tilled in almost 
any crop requiring clean culture for 
the first three years, but the land 
should not be impoverished by such 
cropping. 

The trees should be looked after 
carefully for the first year with a view 
to forming heads, rubbing off or re- 
moving all but three to five sprouts 
or buds that have started growth. 
These buds should be selected so as 
to proceed from different sides of the 
stem or trunk. My experience is 
averse to mueh severe pruning or 
thinning out of the heads. Of course, 
more or less limbs will be broken or 
split from time to time by various 
causes; these, together with any that 
may cross and chafe others, should be 
promptly removed. WBarly ripening 
plums are ready for marketing at the 
beginning of July. If picked by the 
basket it is important that a sharp 
and well-defined distinction between 
Picking and gathering fruit from the 
trees be made with the employees. 
The eight-pound grape basket is a 
suitable size for the pickers to use. 
In my own experience it has proved 
as satisfactory as any other package 
used for shipping in. For the larger 
sized Japan varieties the six-basket 
earrier is preferred in some markets, 
more especially the New York market. 

Under methods as outlined in the 
foregoing, the growing of plums is on 
the average as profitable as any other 
branch of fruit growing when good 
judgment controls in the selection of 
varieties. Weld into a single proposi- 
tion all the cultural and modern meth- 
ods of orchard management, assuming 
that every detail entering therein is 
accurate, thorough, honest ard intel- 
ligent; if error or misjudgment creeps 
into the selection of varieties, disap- 
pointment is almost as certain to re- 
sult as are the changes of the moon 
to occur. 

Orchards in Demand—One of the 
largest and best managed orchards 
in the courty was sold to C. E, Gude- 
brod of New York city for the sum 
of $150,000, which is believed tc be 
the largest sum ever paid for or- 
chard property in the Shenandoah 
valley. The tract of land is located 
near Mt Jackson and contains 400 
acres of iand, all in apple and peach 
trees, the trees being eight to ten 
years old. The orchard is known as 
one of the most productive in this 
section.—[Ina Long, Shenandoah 
County, Va. 





*Excerpts from address during 
farmers’ week at Pennsylvania agri- 
cultural college. 
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Blue Mold Damages Crop 





From the vicinity of Bouchville, N 
come reports telling of favorable 


Y, 
weather for the spread of blue mold 


and considerable injury has already 
been worked to hop growths. As high 
as 40 cents per pound has been offered 
for the new crop in that vicinity, 
which establishes a new high price 
record for this year. Taken all in all, 
growers do not report as favorable 
condition in New York hop yards as 
last year at this time. Drouth has re- 
stricted growth to some extent and 
vines have not grown as high or 
armed out as well as last year in some 
yards. For instance, in the vicinity 
of East Cobleskill, N Y, one grower 
writes that the crop wili fall 25% short 
of that of 1910. About the same re- 
port is made to American Agricul- 
turist from Cooperstown and other 
districts. 

The season in England has been 
very dry and seriously affected the 
development of hops. Early August 
showed the crop to be in need of 
much rain, and a-critical period yet 
to be passed. More important than 
the drouth in England is the danger- 
ous pest, the red spider, which is en- 
couraged by heat and drouth, and is 
assuming a threatening aspect in some 
districts. Speculative trade is quiet, 
and business generally limited to ac- 
tual consumptive requirements. 

On the continent, much interest is 
displayed in the present hop crop, and 
reports from Germany. Austria, Bel- 
gium and other hop growing countries 
are more or less conflicting and con- 
fusing. Some reports state that, as a 
whole, the plantations are in good 
condition and a fair crop is in sight; 
others declare ravages of blight and 
continuance of drouth are almost fatal 
to the prospective yield. 


Reports Direct from Hop Yards 


Hops are still in the blow, but ready 
to pop out. Vines do not compare fa- 
vorably with last year’s, and the grow- 


ing season for them is over. Leaves 
have a dried and shriveled appear- 
ance, besides the attack of blue or 
hop mold is spreading rapidly to all 
yards, causing no little anxiety to 
growers. Most everybody using sul- 


phur as a spray with little effect. From 
what I hear growers, as a rule, expect 
to hold their hops for a high price. 
There is no doubt the crop will be 
short of last year’s even if the mold 
is checked. Contracts offered at 35c. 
[A. F., Oriskany Fal's, N Y. 

Weather conditions have favored 
the spread of blue mold and all yards 
are affected. Spraying has been re- 
sorted to thoroughly, but many yards 
are beyond any hopes of being bene- 
fited. Both the leaves and hops are 
covered with the moid_ and spraying 
will now be continued only in such 
yards as are least affected No con- 
tracts have been made, although 40c 
has been offered.—[L. W. G., Bouch- 
ville, N Y. 

Total during July was 
against 478 in July 1910. Rains are 
needed very badly to develep the 
burrs. If weather is favorable in the 
future, probably yield will be about 
75% of that of last year. Growers are 
offered 25 to 30c ~ Ib to contract new 
hops. but do not feel inclined to sell 
at this figure.—[Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 

Under the most favorable condi- 
tions from now on the hop crop will 
be 25% short of last year. If the 
present weather continues much 
longer there cannot be half a crop.— 
[B. A., East Cobleskill, N Y. 

In this Co the hop vines are light 
end poorly armed. Crop is now 
struggling to get out of the burr. Its 
most serious enemy is dry weather 
which prevents development. How- 
ever, there are no vermin. Some 
spraying has been done in the cen- 
tral part of this Co for blue mold. 
The New York experiment station 
says the mold is not the true blue 
mold which has been so troublesome 
in England. Should the drouth be 
broken I predict a crop 66% as large 
as that of 1910.—[E. S., Worcester, 
om 

Vines are about as well developed 
as last year at this time, perhaps 
arms are shorter. Hops are not com- 
ing out of the burr well because of 
dry weather. We are not troubled 
with mold. I have raised hops for 
30 years and never contracted I 


3 bales 


make # & point to sell about as soon 











as harvest and for the last eight 
years have averaged 24%c p Ib—| 
{S. M., Worcester, N Y. 


A small crop of early 
cently picked and sold for We p Ib. 
I think the total crop this year will 
not be more than 75% of that of 1910, 
Farmers do not care to sell early this 


year. There is a little what they call 
blue mold and a few growers have 
sprayed their vines with sulphur.— | 
[D. E. S., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Hops are contracted in some in- 
stances at 30c p Ib. We have no blue 
mold in this immediate vicinity, al- 


though there is considerable north of 
here. Vines are not as poor as last 
year’s.—[H. D. N., Norwich, N Y. 

The long continued drouth seriously 
injured hop vines. Arms are short 
and crop must be lighter than last 
year. No contracts have been made 
for the growing crop nor offers. 
Growers will put up a stiff price for 
hops this fall.—[G. ©. V., Canajo- 
harie, N Y,. 

Drouth has injured hops badly. 
Unless we receive rain soon crop in 
this section will be 20% short of 
1910. Blue mold has appeared, but 
is too early to predict what damage 
it will work. Farmers are not con- 
tracting.—[D. L. R., Cobleskill, N Y. 

Hops on contract for this year’s 
growth have been reported in the 
Sacramento (Cal) section at 24@25c 
p lb net to grower. Contract mar- 


kets in other sections of the Pacific 
coast have advanced rapidly, with 
prices as high as 27%c being bid in 
the best sections, with very few 
sellers. 

A grower in Independence, Ore, 
writes American Agriculturist the 
crop outlook is very good. How- 
ever, there are many missing hills, 
an@ arms of vines in some yards 


are not as long as usual. Some grow- 
ers have been rather careless about 
spraying, and more or less vermin 
is in evidence. 

A Cal correspondent living at Ala- 
meda says that the Cal crop promise 
is at least as good as last year’s, and 
outlook is good for a fairly early 
crop. Dealers are offering 25c for 
this year’s growth, or 25 and l5c for 
83 or 4-year contracts. About 70% of 
the Cal crop has been contracted to 
dealers. Growers have ‘begun pick- 
ing in the Wheatland district. 

The hop crop prospects are excel- 
lent, writes W. L. Thompson of-Ya- 
kima Co, Wash. We have had no 
setbacks, and growers are offered 25c 
p lb on contract. 


Cranberries Suffer from Drouth 


As with some other crops, the past 
season has not been especially advan- 
tageous to the cranberry industry. 
Hot, dry weather has tended to curtail 
development, and the usual ravages of 
fireworm, cutworm, blast, ete, have 
gotten in their work. As a whole, re- 
ports from growers to American Agri- 
culturist ‘» th: large producing dis- 
tricts fall short of indicating anything 
like a bumper crop. Indeed, many 
predictions tell of an’ estimated yield 
below that of 1910. Of course, these 
reports are not all of a pessimistic 
nature, but in New York, New Jer 
sey, Massachusetts or Wisconsim, crops 
have labored under extreme disad- 
vantages. 

The following extracts from fetters 
from correspendents give a very: lucid 
picture of local conditions covering a 
large portion of the comr :rcial cran- 
berry growing district. 


No Bumper Yield for New Jersey 


A fair crop of cranberries in this 
state is in prospect. Not so many as 
last year, owing in a measure to hot 
weather and damage front insects. 
Vines generally are in good health.— 
[cC. D. M., Mays Landing, N J. 

The hot sun has done much damage 
to the berries, and worms of al! kinds 
are much worse than other years. 
Think the crop in Jersey will be 25% 
less than last year.—[F. 8S. M., New 
Egypt, N J. 

Fireworms have done considerable 
harm in some sections. Hot winds also 
injured and curled the bloom. The 
general opinion is that Jersey will 
have about 66% of last year’s crop.— 
[J. R. H., Mt Holly, N J. 

I have about 17 acres well set, but 
dry weather has knocked, them out. 
Will pick but few. Freworms are on 
my neighbor’s bog. This is the second 
year they have taken his. He has 
sprayed them, but they have come 
again and consumed them this time.— 
(J. H. T., Port Norris, N J. 

Present indications are 35% short- 
age from last year in Ocean Co. The 
cause is fireworm, cutworm and blast 
from hot swn the first week in Juiy. 

[To Page 140.] 








SPECIAL MONEY CROPS 


hops was re- 
























One of the princi- 
reasons for the 
wonderful success of 

the Keen Kutter line of 

Tools and Cutlery is ve 








Scissors and Shears 
money refunded without question. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


careful ad. 
justment. The blades of Keen Kutter 
Scissors and Shears meet from heel to point 
without any side pressure of the fingers. ‘The 
‘joints remain tight even after years of use. 


EEN KUTTER 


are made for every purpose. All are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains L fier the Price é: tten.”* 
Fy one After the Prive Becpsees 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 














































THESE WHEAT HEADS 


are from an actual photograph. See how compactly the spikelets of grains 


four abreast—are arranged. From 10 Acres and 69,';;4, Perches 


this wheat on our farm we secured a yield of 480 Bushels and 9 Pounds, 


46 Bushels and 10 Ounces Per Acre 
The Straw Weighed 40,230 Pounds 


Our business is growing wheat for seed. ‘We have varieties that 
greatly outyield the common sorts. We grow upon a large 
acale. Clean and grade with the best equipment. Sell direct to 
the farmer at very 
moderate 
prices. 


‘we ship that we 

linvite customers to return 
fit and pay their money back with 
round-trip freight—if upon its arrival they find it 
other than first-class, (The customer to be the judge.) In 
this small space we can only hint of the help we can give to 


progressive wheat growers. 
OUR SEED WHEAT CATALOG FOR 1911 


Now ready, is an authority on wheat varieties. 


things in wheat culture It is Free. Ask for it in time. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, BAMFORD, LANCASTER CO., PA. 


It contains photographs— 
not drawings—of big crops we have grown. It points the way for better 
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ONE-PLY «+--+ Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.3¢@ 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ 

special prices only hold good for 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern L[llinois N: 


For - -Five Years. 
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and retailers’ profit. These 
immediate shipment. 


from this advertisement. 
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Be sure to mention 
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Agriculture in Virginia is capable 


of cnormous development before the 

resources of the state 
Virginia’s are fuily utilized. Ac- 
Opportunity cording to official cen- 

sus figures, only half 
the total acreage of farm lands is im- 
proved, and the situation has been 
substantially at a standstill during 
the past decade of statistical inquiry. 


the farms is a trifle 
smaller, and this ‘would seem to in- 
dicate a gratifying development in 
the trucking interest of tidewater Vir- 
ginia, where small parcels are being 
taken over and developed along this 
line. Another bright feature in a rec- 
ord of disappointing growth other- 
wise is the increased number of 
farmers operating farms. There are 
nearly 16,000 more farmers carrying 
on this business in Virginia than 10 
years ago. Of course, the full meas- 
ure of development in agriculture in 
Virginia under the stimulus of wise 
planning and wise teaching by the 
agricultural colleges and other agen- 
cies will be more in evidence the next 
tive years than during the past 10 
years, 


The size of 


* 
> 





The question of bovine tuberculosis 


will not down. Individuals, honestly 
and_= sincerely, 
The White Plague may refuse to 


believe it is com- 
municable to 
avenue of 


and Dairying 

“ 
man through the cows’ 
nilk, and dairy 
legislatures may frown down the agi- 
tation. But so impressive are the re- 
sults of investigations carried on by 
experts and scientists that it is neces- 


sary to. give the subject Keenest 
thought. The latest word is that of 
the British Roval Commission, whose 
report after ten years’ close study is 
printed on another page of this is- 
sur It is worth careful reading. 
The lesson from this renewed and 
influential agitation is for the dairy 
interests to approach the subject 


honestly and with common sense. The 
tuberculin test is generally recognized 
effective in determining presence 
of the disease in cattle. If diseased 
animals are to weeded out, go at 
wise manner, A 
breeding herd must 


as 


be 


it promptly and ina 


dair 


herd or a 


‘ , ° 
organizations and 


of necessity be worth much more 
when warranted absolutely free from 
the disease; with it, a herd is re- 
garded worthless or worse. 





Selling Fruit at the Fair 


at the 
will buy if 
was proved 


be sold 


public 


More fruit should 
State fair. The 
given a chance. This 
last autumn at the Ohio state fair, 
where U. T. Cox sold more than $2.0 
worth in four days, and could have 
disposed double that quantity. His 
Stand was in the horticultural hall, 
where people’s mouths were made to 
Water by the sight of the fruit ex- 
hibits. A sign above his stand said, 
“Ohio Fruit for Sale,” and it seemed 
as if everyone read and understood 
what was meant. This one instance 
should suggest to other fruit growers, 
not so much the opportunity to make 
some money, as the chance to let the 
public know how much better fruit 
is grown near home than in some dis- 
tant state. 

If selection is confined to varieties 
that are ripe and in prime condition, 


of 


people will be ready to place orders 
for larger quantities “ of the same 
kind, Nay, further, they will be 
willing to take the word of the 
grower that certain locally grown, 
later and even winter varieties are 


of superior merit to the western fruit 
that has attracted much attention 
through effective advertising. Thus 
the salesman should be able to find 
customers for all his fruit. Few bet- 
ter opportunities to do one’s state, 
one’s business and oneself good ever 
present themselves than the one of 
Selling home-grown fruit at the state 
fair. 


sO 


sniacmniaansinstiigageilimmnmpstiiteiands 

Agri- 
days 
that the 
crop outlook all over 
the United States is 
not at all satisfactory. 
during the month of July 
particularly of corn, have 
receded to such an extent as to be al- 
most alarming. While in a few lim- 
ited localities heavy rains have fallen 
and corn is in good condition, over 
the greater part of the corn growing 
area the drouth has not been broken 
and the corn crop has gone back at 
an alarming rate. Under present con- 
ditions the crop reporting bureau of 
American Agriculturist feels that the 
total vield of corn cannot exceed 
more than 2%,700,000,000 bushels. Tt 
however, that 
most important month, August, is 
be encountered. It is hardly 
to be expected that this month, al- 
ways noted for lack of rainfall, will 
be marked by more than normal pre- 
cipitation. The oats crop, concerning 


American 
very last 
indicate 


Investigations bys 
culturist during the 
July 


ot 


Crop Outlook 
Discouraging 


In fact, 


prospects, 


must be remembered, 
the 


still to 


which pretty definite data are now 
available, is a very small one The 
hay crop averages less than one ton 
per acre, the smallest average in 50 
years. Potatoes are going to be de- 
cidedly short. Pastures are in poor 
condition, Winter wheat wil average 
about 14 bushels per acre, which is 
not bad. Spring wheat on the other 
hand, is in a precarious condition, as 
black rust is very prevalent and the 
crop is going back daily. All of this 
has been forecasted by the crop re- 
porting bureau of American Agri- 
culturist so there is really nothing 
new in the present situation. It was 
hoped, however, that rains during 
July would materially improve the 
outlook all over the country. This 
did not materialize, consequently the 
situation is a serious one, All this 
emphasizes the necessity of taking 
care of everything on the farm the 
present season, particularly does it 
make it important for farmers every- 
where to erect silos and preserve 
enough feed for their farm animals. 
Silage is the cheapest nd best feed 


knuown and the corn crop, even tho 





it does not ear well, will produce an 
abundance of feed if secured in this 
way. Not only will the grain crop be 
short, but the hay crop is so decidedly 
below normal that the silage proposi- 
tion is of exceeding great importance. 
It is encouraging to note from our 
local correspondents in various coun- 


ties that farmers are awake to this 
tact and are building silos in much 
greater numbers than ever before. 


While the situation is a serious one, 
there is no particular reason for dis- 
couragement,. If farmers will use 
every available means of utilizing the 
erops they do have on hand they will 
come through the season in fair con- 
dition. 





One of the most important educa- 
tional institutions in agriculture is the 
state fair. Many farmers 


Visit the attend these fairs each 
State Fair vear with the greatest 
pleasure and profit. They 


are state enterprises, maintained by 
the state, and made available at a 
very small cost to every citizen of the 
state, Yet when one examines the 
number of admissions he is surprised 
at the small attendance by th» farm- 
ers themselves. No day amecng the 
working days of the farm year is bet- 
ter spent than visiting the state fair. 
American Agriculturist suggests at 
this early time that more of our fam- 
ily of readers visit the fair than has 
been the custom in the past. Think 
over it now and then make plans to 
spend a day or two with friends and 





neighbors at this great state insti- 
tution. 

Give the boys a chance. Many of 
them want to attend an agricultural 


college. They have worked, 
Boys to early and late, year in and 
College year out, on the farm, They 


deserve a breathing space 
to go off to college. The best legacy 
that farm boys can receive is an edu- 
cation. When obtained in an agricul- 
tural college, it makes men of them. 
It prepares them for a life work; then 
whatever happens they will be able to 
go ahead themselves. Two arms are 
to be desired, but on the farm one 
arm and a thoroughly sound agricul- 


tural education are bétter than two 
arms without the education. With 
few exceptions our agricultural col- 


leges are now well manned and most 
of them fairly well equipped. They 
are able to take care of the boys who 


seek what they have to offer. Let 
the seekers be many this year. Let 
the farm colleges be crowded to the 
doors. If the bent of the boy’s mind 
is toward the farm college, deny him 
not. 





Associations Equalize Markets 


A. L. ROBERTS, COLORADO 


The North Fork fruit growers’ as- 
sociation of Paonia, Col, is an exam- 
Ple of successful co-operation, and 
one which has been of tremendous 
benefit. Since it has been running our 
shippers have received a great deal 
more money for their fruit than they 
were receiving before, and they have 


been getting it much quicker. Land 
values have advanced and the in- 
erease has been maintained largely 


upon the prices obtained by the asso- 
ciation. All fruit is packed under di- 
rect charge of the management and 
is prorated, with like grade and va- 
riety.. We have a board of five di- 
rectors, a@ manager, and, in season, 
a foreman for each packing station. 
We have three regular packing and 
Shipping houses on the railroad, and 
have packing stations at a number 
of other places at a distance from 
the railroad. For the last two years 
we have also maintained boarding and 
lodging tents for packers and help. 
In this way a large responsibility én 
harresting is removed from the growe 


ers, and it really makes their trou- 
bles very much less. At the same 
time, a single. management can han- 


dle the situation more advantageous- 
ly and more economically than indi- 
vidual growers can do for themselves, 
Personally, I find it a great deal of 
comfort to know that all will be 
taken care of at the packing house, 
and that all I have to do is to deliver 
my fruit. 

It is something of an education to 
learn to be a good association member. 
A number of our growers who have 
shipped with our association are not 
shipping with us today. Their rea- 
sons are, in my opinion, usually triv- 
ial. They are not such reasons as 
ought to influence a prudent man to 
change a convenient and safe system 
of marketing for something untried. 

Associations Join Forces 

It is sometimes an advantage for 
several associations to unite in sell- 
ing, that is, to have the same sales 
manager. W. H. Garvin of Delta, Col, 
has been for several years the sales 
manager for several associations. 
Also, -I believe Mr Moore of Grand 
Junction was sales manager for a 
number of associations in Mesa coun- 
ty and Utah. This uniting of asso- 
ciations in selling enables them to 
offer sufficient quantities to attract the 
best markets, and is a point which 
should not be lost sight of by the dif- 
ferent associations. It also to a large 
extent prevents our fruit from coming 
into hurtful competition with itself. 
For this reason, mainly, there has 
been some talk of attempting to form 
a mammoth association in Colorado 
which shall undertake the buying and 
selling for what wouid be practically all 
present associations formed into one. 

















What Advertising 
Has Done 


How wonderful the world’s 
progress, people often say, 
when they look at the remark- 
able achievements of science as 
applied to everyday life. 

Not only the phonograph, 
gasoline engine, telephone, 
wireless, and electricity in gen- 
eral, but the improvements in 
the manufacture of food, cloth- 
ing, household furnishings, etc. 

But do you realize that_it is 
to advertising the general pub- 
lic owes its ability to use these 
inventions ? 

Advertising has reduced their 
coste by spreading the news. of 
them the world over, and by 
distributing them extensively 
enough to allow of wholesale 
production, which minimizes 
cost. 

Advertising has lessened la- 
bor by showing us ways to do 
our work more easily. It has 
lessened housework by giving 
us prepared foods which are 
clean, nourishing and economi- 
cal; the attractive ready-to- 
wear clothing; the low-priced 
heating, lighting and water 
systems. 

Advertising has taught us 
how to spend Jess money—and 
to spend more efficiently. 

Advertising has standardized 
quality, so when you buy adver- 
tised goods you know you are 
getting all your money’s worth. 
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Last Word on Tuberculosis 


[From Page 


131] 
accumulated evidence demonstrated 
that a considerable amount of the 
tubegculosis of childhood is to be 


ascribed to infection with bovine ba- 
cilli through the use of cows’ milk. 
While tuberculous cows’ milk is very 
petent in causing tuberculosis of in- 
fants and children, the experiment 
showed very few cases in those of 
older growth and adults. In 55 cases 
ef adolescent and adult tuberculosis 
which came under the _ scrutiny of 
the commission, only five yielded 
bacilli of the bovine type, yet the ex- 
perts hesitated to draw any definite 
conclusions from this smalal percent- 
age. 

Evidently most faithful.and con- 
scientious work was carried out by 
the noted experts, the report going 
into the greatest detail. Many cases 
of bovine tuberculosis were under in- 
vestigation and of course a large 
number of cases of human tubercu- 
losis were closely followed during the 
10 years of investigation. Untold 
numbers of guinea pigs, monkeys, 
fowls, cats, rabbits, pigs, goats and 
calves were inoculated from time to 
time to study results, to say nothing 
of similar experiments with cows. 
According to one statement, swine 
tuberculosis was given close attention. 
Of more than passing interest is the 
statement that these cases of dis- 
ease in swine were from animals fed 
at slaughterhouses. The human type 
of tubercle bacillus grows more lux- 
uriantly than the bovine type 


Recommendations of the Commission 


Summing up the whole matter, the 
royal commission places the emphasis 


on protecting infants and children 
from infection through milk from 
tuberculous cows. It really asks the 
English government to take up meas- 
ures along this line to prevent the 
transmission of bovine tubercle ba- 
cilli by- means of food. It regards in- 
fants and children as especially in 
danger, and urges that existing reg- 
ulations and supervision of milk 


products and meat preparation be not 
relaxed, but rather increased’and am- 
plified where necessary. 

Through no sort of honest inter- 
pretation of the conclusions may any- 


thing be understood than a recogni- 
tion of “present danger arising from 
the consumption of infected milk.” 
Naturally, the recommendations in- 
clude the exclusion from the food 
supply of milk from the recognizably 
tuberculous cows, irrespective of the 
site of the disease of the animal, 
whether in the udder or in the in- 
ternal organs. 
Parliament Takes Up the Question 
The report created intense interest 
in England, akin almost to a sensa- 


tion While the conclusions are 
along the line of results of similar 
work carried on in the.United States, 
and while there many sincere and 
learned persons on both sides of the 
ocean who minimize the dangers 
from bovine tuberculosis, parliament, 
the medical profession, municipal 
authorities -and dairy interests are 
closely studying the results of this 10 
years’ careful Ir tigation 

4 bill is being discussed in the 
British parliamet for the establish- 
ment of a systen ‘f sanitoriums at 
an outlay of some $8,000,000, and the 
voting of-an annual fund of $5,000.- 
000 for maintenance and further re- 
search 

The English lawmakers differ in 
their views as to the best way of 
handling the question. Some of them 
advocate no great outlay for expen- 
sive brick and stone buildings, but 
generous outlay for tents, out-of- 
doors methods of treatment, and more 
particularly further scientific search 
for methods of preventing and cur- 
ing the diseas¢ 

The London Lancet, one of the 
leading medical journals of the world, 
gives the highest praise to the final 
report of the royal commission from 
which vre have quoted at such tength. 
It considers the conclusions clear and 


forcible and asks that the commis- 


DAIRY INTERESTS 


sion be organized into a permanent 
bureau to continue the good work, as 
it now has such an intimate grasp of 
the problems involved. 

A London physician, one of the 
foremost authorities, is in entire 
agreement with the commission, and 
says there is but one answer to the 
question of what is the cure, and that 
is, clean milk. He seems to advocate 
pasteurization. He calls attention to 
the fact that the principal sufferers 
are young children, and expresses the 
belief that 20° of the milk sold today 
(in England) contains living tubercle 
bacilli which are capable under cer- 
tain conditions of producing the dis- 
ease. Very properly he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that those are most 
susceptible to the disease who 
badly fed, who are dirty, who live in 
the slums and whose general resist- 
ance to disease is undermined. 

Naturally there are in England, as 
ir other parts of the world, dating 
back to Prof Koch and continuing 
down to the present day, some who 
utterly refuse to believe that bovine 
and human tuberculosis are essen- 
tially the same, even though they 
may be closely allied. An English 
authority claims that cases of tuber- 
culwsis in humans are continually on 
ihe decrease, and does not believe 
that milk carries the disease to the 
human; yet he is keenly interested in 
the royal commission's findings and 
favors a cleaning out of tuberculous 
cows. From the strictly agricultural 
side, the leaders point out the hard- 
ship and injustice in forcing farmers 
to stand all the losses, this, of course, 
looking toward government compen- 
sation for the destruction of affected 
cows. 


Value of Butter Scoring 
L. ISBELL. OSWEGO @OUNTY, N Y 

The New York educational monthly 
judging of dairy products has been 
a great help to me in several ways: 
First, in getting a uniform product; 
second, in securing better quality; 
third, making a more valuable prod- 
uct; fourth, in making more money 
for stockholders and patrons of the 
creamery of which I am manager. 

First. The more uniform product 
was made by watching the temper- 
atures, the acid development and the 
quality of the commercial starter 
closely, being very careful to keep the 
temperatures and acid development as 
nearly perfect as possible, according to 
my best judgment and _ experience. 
When the criticisms come I talk with 
my helpers, take up each point, and 
see wherein we might improve the 
next scoring. In this way all the help 
get interested in receiving good milk, 
having factory and utensils clean and 
sending nothing from the factory to 
the commission men in New York or 
for scoring but what is clean, whole- 
some and first class in every respect. 
When our stencil number goes on the 
package it signifies to the purchaser 
that he can rely upon that mark. We 
are not afraid to put butter out to our 
most exacting customers. 

Second. The better quality comes 
by watching the temperatures and 
acid development, also the quality of 
the milk received. Much depends upon 
the quality of the milk the goods are 
made of, it being impossible to get 
first-class goods from milk that has 
not had good care. When patrons see 
our score in the numerous farm 
papers they say: “I see you were well 
up in the scoring contest this time. 
If my milk does not get to the factory 
in a No 1 shape let me know, and I 
will care for it better.’ The patron 
takes pride in producing good milk, 
and also a pride in his factory and 
factory manager. The manager is 
thus encouraged to watch the work 
closer. He sees that all cream and 
wash water are strained: to be sure 
there is not a speck that might other- 
wise get in. He waiches the salting 
and working and keeps close watch of 
the body, moisturé, salt and package 
A better quality is sure to result 

Third. The more valuable product 
comes by watching the points above 
mentioned. A first-class, uniform 
product commands a higher price 





a re 


than a good quality with uneven water 
and salt content and poorly packed. 
This has been fully demonstrated at 
my factory. 

Fourth. By getting a more uniform 
product, of better quality and more 
valuable, we have secured larger re- 
turns; in fact, more than doubled our 
business. The commission men want 
the large factory that runs the year 
around, The patron wants to put his 
milk where he is sure of the top mar- 
ket price, and does not want the but- 
ter he brings home from the cream- 
ery of such quality that he will think 
oleo may be as good. 





Some Goat Experience 


W. SHRINER, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


milch 


be 


I have a small flock of both 
and Angora goats. I keep them 
cause I like them and because they 
pay me as well as any of the rest of 
the stock I raise. They are kept in 
flocks of thousands in the western 
states. We have vast areas of wast 
land in the east that, if properly 
fenced, would support large flocks 
goats. 

The demand for 
ing, and I see no 
in the east cannot 
well as in the west. 
hardy and free from disease; they 
will winter on poor, weedy hay that 
would hardly be considered fit for 
other stock. Their fleeces bring in 
considerable cash at a time when 
there is not much income from other 
sources on the farm. We find goat 
flesh excellent eating, just as ol! 
better than mutton; and in these days 
of high-priced meat a nice, fat kid 
or wether now and then helps amaz- 
ingly in keeping down the meat bill. 
Their skins are being used for over- 
coats, robes, mittens and for furs for 
women and children. I find goats ex- 


of 
mohair is increas- 
reason why people 
raise goats just as 
Goats are very 


zood 


cellent for subduing bush lots and old 
hedgerows. Put a good woven wire 
fence around the bush lot, turn in the 
goats, and they will do the rest. Don't 
turn them where they can get at any 
young fruit trees, as they have no 
more respect for a nice young apple 
tree than they have for a bunch of 
golden rod or devil's paintbrush. Chil- 
dren have any amount of sport with 
them, and at the same time are get- 
ting experience in the care of animals 
that prepares them for the care of 
horses and other duties as they get 
older. When well broken to drive, 
goats bring good prices I find there 
is quite a demand for them for this 
purpose. The greatest demand, how- 
ever, seems to be from those who 
wish to breed them and from people 
desiring good, fresh milk for invalids 
or children. 

Start with a few of the best you 
can buy; do not inbreed; buy males 
from the best breeders; cull out all in- 
ferior specimens, and in a short time 
you will have a flock that ought to 


give good results if properly handled. 


~ 





Cover Silage With Wheat Hulls— 
For three years I have been experi- 
menting to get a covering for my si- 
lage, to overcome the spoiled part 
that has to be thrown off from the 
top. The first vear I sowed wheat 
generously over the top, the day after 
the silo was filled and the cut corn 
‘and fodder thoroughly leveled and 
well trdmped around the edge. This 
method did not give entire satisfac- 
tion. The second year the silo was 
left without a covering of any kind 
and without any leveling and tramp- 
ing until opened. Naturally, the loss 
exceeded that of the year before. This 
year when I threshed my wheat I 
immediately put the hulls from 121 
bushels of grain into fertilizer bags 
and set them away until the silo was 
filled. The following day I leveled 
and tramped as was done the first 
year, putting the wheat hulls over 
the top to a depth of 8 inches. This 
covering slipped down readily, as the 
ensilage settled. As .a result there 


loss of silage 
exclusively 


has been practically no 
the rotting being confined 


to the hulls. Silo fillers who have 
hulls ean utilize them’ profitably in 
this way.—[{J. UH. Harter, Delaware 
County, O. 
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STRONGER THAN MEAT 
A Judge's Opinion of Grape-Nuts 


A gentleman who has acquired a 
judicial turn of mind from experience 


on the bench out in the Sunflower 
state writes a carefully considered 
opinion as to the value of Grape-Nuts 


as food. He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts 
has been a prominent feature in our 
bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, 
nutty flavor has become an indispen- 
sable necessity in my family’s every- 
day life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful 
and beneficial, and has enabled us to 
practically abolish pastry and pies 
from our table, for the children prefer 


Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich and 
unwholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a préventive of 
disease it is beyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the bene- 
ficial effects of Grape-Nuts when used 
by ladies who are troubled with face 
blemishes, skin eruptions, etc I* 
clears up the complexion wonderfully. 


“As to its nutritive qualities, my expe- 
rience is that one small dish of Grape- 
Nuts is superior to a pound of meat 
for breakfast, which is an important 
consideration for anyone. It satisties 
the appetite and strengthens the pow- 
er of resisting fatigue, while it. use in- 
volves none of the disagreeable conse- 
quences that sometimes follow a meat 


breakfast.”’ Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a rea- 
son,”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest, 








FULTZ—best milling 
variety, herdiest and surest 
cropper, G Y PS Y —highest 
average yield for 12 years at 
Ohio Experimental Farm, 


WHEAT also Poole New Crop 
TIMOTHY seed. All-these 


seeds absolutely true to name, pure, clean, graded 
and in perfect condition for sowing. Booklet, prices. 


0. C. SHEPARD CO., STATION A, MEDINA, OHIO 


aha Cide or Prese 


Net owners 25 to 100% 
on investment per 









year. Ask for 
Free Catalog and 
** Good Tip’ 


booklet telling \ deg 
Wenarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


CORN HARVESTER 


Great 
W or 





That beats them ali. One horse cute two rows 
labor saver. Carries to the shock. No twine. 

by 1, 2 or 8 men. We also mannfacture 
Paliers nang Tile Ditchers Write for : 
oS & NNETT & CO, Westerville, 


NEW FAGTS ON HAY PRESSES 


We have just issued a new Free book on 
Hay Presses. Besides facta you need to 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable 
8 priced Hendricks—the 
Hay Press you have 
“2 eeen mivertised for 
years, and know 
about 

Tenbroeck Ave., 


Vhio 







HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., 


G SE G ready for planting. 


My book, “ Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,”’ with prices of seed and roots, free. 


SEND FOR IT 
D. BRANDT, BOX 501, BREMEN, OHIO 


Kingston, N.Y. 


Cultivated Ginseng 
and Golden Se al 
seed and roots now 





48 Bushels Per 


Best Paying 






Raise Gartons Winter Wheat, 
Crop; 25 to 48 Bu. to acre Everywhere. E: 
dorsed by all Agricultural Colleges. Our 
warantee that Binds protects you. Free 
sample and Booklet, also Gartons High 
Grade Alfalfa and Winter Vetch. Address 


GARTON-COOPER SEED CO., 24 First St., Sugar Grove, iil, 
Gartons Winter Whea 


STRAW BERRY 
PLANTS Strong,vigorous,well rooted 


and grown in « country 
where soll, climate and sea- 
son each help tc k 

and productive plants. We si te of the Uulied 

States and the Southern Islends. 

Catalogue. J. A. JONES & 08., 












to all parts of the United 
Write for our free 1911 
Narserymen, Sailshury, Md, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPABISONS 














Cash or r~Wheat—, 7~Cora-, rate 

1911 1910 1911 1910 

Chicago 91 1.03 41% .38% 
New York 94% 1.05 47% «.48 
Boston . _ -— 45% .48 

St Louis 88% 1.03 10% .37% 
Toledo aba 1 1.0: 41% «34 
Minneapolis ..  — _ 63 Al 40 
Liverpool ..... 1.00 1.20 76 89% — — 





At Chicago, and other primary mar- 
kets wheat prices were again domi- 
nated by the spring wheat situation. All 
other influences were given a respect- 
ful hearing, but that was all. While 
harvest operations were we’! along in 
the northwest, the trade was obliged 
to recognize unccrtainty of the spring 
wheat crop beyond the fact that it 
will prove substantially short of a full 
one. Actuality of black rust in some 
counties, fears of iis spreac in others 
and some anxiety in western Canada 
over the possibility of frost a!l serve 
to create the impression that the 
spring wheat crop on both sides of the 
international line is not yet wholly 
“out of the woods.” Fair ‘speculative 
buying pushed up the Chicago price to 
better than 92%c p bu for Sept deliv- 
ery, and around {ic for Dec; followed 
by slight reaction. 

Wheat news otherwise was either 
negative or not favorable te bullish 
operations. Deliveries of winter wheat 
continued large, and public stocks 
showed further marked accumuiation. 
Cables were uneven, but Europe was 
an indifferent buyer of breadstuffs. 
htew northern spring $1@1.05 p bu, 
No 2 spring wheat 92@1.02, No 2 red 
winter SY@M "oe. 

This is a sensitive time in the corn 
crop, and traders are extremely con- 
servative about engaging in large 
transactions. Much attention has been 
directed to the fact of rainfall in 
the corn belt, yet reports to operators 
indicated irregular condition in such 
states as Ia, Neb and Ill. Our regular 
crop report appearing on another page 
affords valuable’ particulars. Corn 
prices do not show much change with 
No 2 in store (4@65%ec p s Sept 
salable around 65c and Dec, new crop 
delivery 62@63c. 

The oats market was somewhat more 
active, with a larger outward move- 
ment owing to some price concession. 
Primary receipts continued large, 
however, and indifferent support was 
accorded values. Oats for Sept delivery 
sold under 42%c p bu, subsequently 
recovering fairly, with Dec around 44 
@45e. Carlots by sample sold at 40 
@ 42c¢. 

Rye-was fairly steady at a slight ad- 
vance, with No 2 fresh receipts Stic 
p bu. 

In barley demand was chiefly for 
bright malting goods, -hese holding 
steady at the recent slight decline, fair 
to choice $1.08 @1.10 p bu. Feed grades 
were dull. 

The flaxseed markets continue quiet 
everywhere, with some recent firm- 
ness in new crop delive..es, 

Grass seeds were without important 
change, offerings restricted. Prime 
timothy was quoted on the basis of 
1l3c p lb for Sept delivery, Oct clover 
18c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Avo 











Cattle, —Hoge- 7Sheep— 

Per 100 Ibs 
1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago ....+.. $7.50 $8.55 $7.60 $9.05 $4.50 $4.50 
New York...... 7.20 8.00 67.60 9.50 3.75 4.50 
Buffalo ......++ 6.95 7.60 7.80 940 4 5.00 
Kansas City... 7.25 7.50 7.50 8.45 400 4.30 
Pittsburg ..:.. 7.00 7.65 7.90 9.40 400 4.65 
At Chicago, packers have had an 


easy time of it throughout the sum- 
mer procuring a large quantity of cat- 
tle at comparatively low prices. How- 
ever, they are now resisting at every 
turn the apparent advance in quota- 
tions, and the first week of Aug a car- 
load or fed steers brought as high 
as $7.50 p 100 lbs. Market followers 
have been predicting a rather light 
run of cattle early in Aug, and saying 
Sept and Oct will show the largest 
runs of the vear, unless generous rains 
should fall in the northwest during the 
next few weeks. Cattle from the dis- 
tilleries are arriving in fair nur bers, 
and fat corn-fed steers are :elling any- 
where from 6.20@7. Arrivals from 
the far western ranges, where grass 
has been short, are not as heavy as a 
few weeks ago before rains fell. Some 
Wyo arrivals brought 5@5.75, with 
eows 3.50@5. Grass-fed cows and 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


heifers aré meeting 2 rather dull mar- 
ket, and cows are ranging from 2.50@ 
5.50, and really choice heifers up to 
6.15, others of rather doubtful quality 
3@5.75. 

An improvement in vealer calves 
was noted and prices advanced to 
$7.75 for strictly fey assorted vealers, 
with good stuff on a basis of 7.45@ 7.60, 
rough to good class of heavy weights 


sold at 2.75@5. Buyers that are will- 
ing to pay better than 5.for feeders 
or stockers are rather scarce, ‘and 


the general run of country visitors at 
the stockyards are after fair to good 
feeders costing 4.35@4.75, with a 
really good grade eligible at 4.25@ 
4.40. Some of the heavy feeders, how- 
ever, are disposed of as high as 5.20, 
with medium to fairly good 700 to 
900-lb grades within a range of 4.25 
@ 4.70. 

During the past few weeks prices 
have been steadily advancing toward 
the quotations of a year ago when 
hogs were selling around $8 p 100 
lbs. Early Aug saw hogs sold at Chicago 
as high as 7.60, these being the fey 
selected, light packing and shipping 
kind. The bulk of these hogs. how- 
ever, changed hands at 6.90@7.50. Re- 
ceipts continue larger than at a cor- 
responding period in 1909 or 1910, but 
total arrivals at the six gre.t western 
markets have decreased from a month 
ago. 

The meat consuming public con- 
tinues prejudiced against sheep, and 
the result is packcrs will pay most 
any price for |: mbs, but sheep almost 
go begging. Native wethers continue 
to sell at $3@3.75 p 100 lbs, with 
yearlings at 4@4.75. This means a 
spread of about 3 between sheep quo- 
tations and those on lambs when 
prime, native lambs are sel-ing around 
7, with the bulk of good to choice 
killers at 6@6.50. 


The Horse Market 


Some activity has been apparent in 
heavy chunks ready for immediate 
work, but plain to medium quality 
light weight horses have moved slow- 
ly. Horses that cost $150@175 in the 
country meet a limited demand on the 
Chicago market. Fancy draft horses 
readily realize 240, with less desirable 
kind at 225@240. Fair to good heavy 
chunks clear 190@ 215. 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
ail instances are wholesule. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 

We will have about a normal crop 
of Rome Beauty apples, 10% Ben 
Davis and none of the early varieties. 
Weather has been too dry and will 
cause a yield of small apples, but 
otherwise smooth and good.—[{J. R., 
Gallia County, 

At New York, offerings of apples 
are more liberal, and market gener- 
ally weak, with full outside prices 
reached only for fcy stock. Duchess 
and Alexander sell at $2@3 p bbl, 
Sweet Bough and Pippin 1.50@2.25, 
Sour and Astrachan 1.50@2.50, wind- 
falls 1@1.50, 

At Chicago, offerings lighter and of 
better quality than last week. Fewer 
are offered in small packages, the 
trade now being mainly in bbls. Good 
to choice apples in bbls sell readily, 
with prices steady to firm. No 1 
Transparent sell at $2.75@3 p 2-bu 


bbl, with a few fcy reaching 3. 
Duchess_are worth 2@.@ @2.25, Astra- 
chan 1.75, Red June 2.50. Bushel- 


baskets selling from 40@ T5c, accord- 
ing to quality. 
Eggs 


At New York, general market is 
firmer and arrivals show better qual- 
ity. Fresh gathered eggs of extra 
quality sell as high as 24c p doz, with 
medium and miscellaneous lots 16% 
@20c. State, Pa and nearby hennery, 
white 25@30c, brown 23@25c, mixed 
colors 17@22c. 

At Chicago, trade is brisk and the 
general market shows little change. 
Miscellaneous lots are being quoted 
at 6@13c p doz, depending on quality. 
Ordinary firsts 14c, firsts %¢c, prime 
firsts 17c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches are in light 
receipts and market firm. According 
to variety and condition, prices range 
from $2.25@4.25 p carrier, or 3@ 
3.75 p bskt. Pears 1.50@5.50 p bbl, 
plums 15@20c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 1 
@1.75 p carrier, cherries 50@70c p 





8-lb bskt, currants or blackberries 10 
@l4c p qt, raspberries, 5@10c p pt, 
huckleberries 6@12c p qt, muskmel- 
ons 40c@1.25 p cra, watermelons 25 
@35 p 100. 
Beans 

At New York, a better feeling is 
shown on nearly all domestic white 
beans, with choice marrow selling 
at $3.90 p 100 lbs, medium 3.85 @3.90, 
pea beans 4.05@4.10, red kidney 3.80, 
Cal lima 6.70. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market is very poor- 
ly supplied with prime timothy hay, 
and should there be any on the mar- 
ket it would sell at $1.45 to 1.50 p 100 
Ibs. White clover mixed is in de- 
mand but hard to find, bringing 1@ 


1.15. No 3 timothy 85@95c, clover 
75@90c, long rye BW@T5c, oat or 
wheat 40c. 


At Chicago, offerings continue light 
and demand fair, with prices steady. 
Choice timothy hay sells at $24@26 
p ton, No 1 timothy 22@24, rye straw 
8@8.50, oat 6.59@7, wheat 6@6.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, there is a fair de- 
mand for mill feeds of all kinds, and 
the market rules firm. Bran, coarse 
western spring, in 100-lb sacks, to 
arrive sells at $24.35 p ton, standard 
middlings 27.35, red dog 30.60, lin- 
seed oil meal 35.50, brewers’ meal 
1.60 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.60, flakes 1.95. 


Potatoes 
At New York, upon receipt of 
larger shipments of potatoes the mar- 
ket has shown weakness and a tend- 
ency toward lowering prices. Long 
Island new were quoted the first of 
this week at $3.25@3.50 bv bbl in 
Long Island or Jersey, or 3.50 p bag, 
southern 2.50@3.25 p bbl, sweet 2.75 
@3 p bskt, or 4.50 p bbl, yams 3@4. 
At Chicago, the potato trade has 
been fairly active, with larger receipts 
of native tubers. Cobbler have lately 

sold at $1.30@1.45 p bu. 

Poultry 
At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try are ample, but the market is firm, 
with spring chickens and broilers sell- 
ing at 15@16c p Ib, fowls 13@13%c 
roosters 8% @9c, turkeys and ducks 
18c, geese 10c. The dressed poultry 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you _ advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchan 
THE ADDRESS est be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertixement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
= in issue of the following week. Advertisements 

“FARMS FOR will be 
inserted in 


SALE” or “TO RENT” 


S T. 

BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
> head, thus making a small 

adv as noticeable as a one. 

E RATE for the Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 
AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST . 

315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


LIVE STOCK 
I C SWINE; best strain and values. Write us. 
Gro FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 
DUROC iy =? sows $20, 
WEEKS, De Graff, 0. 








shotes $8 SERNO 





ol seen ones. FORCASTLE FARM, 
Burnt Hille N ¥. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





100 YEAR-OLD 8S C WHITE LEGHORN bens 
for sale and a few cockerels $1 each. K. A, 
MeNULTY, BR D 1, Ashville, Pa. 


500 S C W LEGHORN utility 
per head. Fine stock; 
Winchester, Ky. 


YEARLING HENS and 
LYON, East Masonville, N Y 


Peas PIGEONS, Chickens. 
a. 





hens for sale. $1 
none betier. W. T. FOX, 





pullets. CHARLES 





VILLEE, Marietta, 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FULL-BLOODED BLOOD HOUND PUPS for sale 
$10 each. T. P. BARKER. Charlotte, W Va. 


—y th RAM LAMBS $10, 
pups $3. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


BELGIAN HARES, pedigreed. Rufus red. KMPIRE 
STATE RABBITRY, Esperance, N Y. 


BEAGLE PUPPIES $3 each. GEORGE WALTER, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FERRETS—NELSONS, 





sanalp Collie 











Grove City, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED WHEAT—Grown for seed in the Genesee 


country. Poole, Red Wave, Klondike. Envelope 
samples on request Sold only in five bushel lots 
and over, $1.50 p bu; bags free, f o b Batavia. Spe- 
cial prices 50 bushels and over. M. C. RUMSEY, Ba- 
tavia, N Y. 





SEED WHEAT—The varieties that bring results, 


Grown in best wheat section of Ohio. Red Wave, 
Gypsy, Improved Poole, Fultz, Harvest King, Rudy, 
Red Wonder. Ask for special wheat circular. MACE 
& MANSFIELD, Greenville, 


STRAWBERRY, blackberry, aspara- 
gus plants, nursery  stoc leading varieties. 
ee free, HARRY L. “200 TRES, Good Ground, 


ALFALFA SOIL for inoculation. Write for 
circular. E. T. GILL, Haddon Farms, Haddon- 
field, N J. 


a a, 








FOR SALE—Seed rye, Mammoth White, recleaned, 
$1.10 per bushel, ae 15 cents extra. Sample for 
stamp. F. A. TSIE, South Bethlehem, N Y. 


YEAR OLD GINSENG $30 





Plants 1000; 5000 





and 10,000 lots at $25 1000. B. F. SMITH, Millers- 
burg, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FARMERS’ CANVAS GOODS, hay caps. —< 
wagon, implement and farm covers, ple 
cloth, waterproof sheeting, etc. HENRY DERBY. 
123 A Chambers St, New York. 





CONSULTING SPECIALIST in scientific soil im- 
provement, crop growing, dairy husbandry and gen- 
rh = management. L. W. LIGHTY, East Ber- 
n ‘a. 


IF YOU HAVE FINE APPLES ship them in boxes. 
Peaches and tomatoes in the south side iron bound 
carrier, SOUTH DE MFG CO, Petersburg. Va. 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size and 
of best quality. We can quote you low wa de- 
livered. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Herdsman, one who understands feeding 
and care of cattle for practical, commercial results in 
certified milk plant. Herd consists of registered and 
grade Jerseys, registered and grade Holsteins; 55 milk- 
ers; 25 bulls and young stock; herdsman has an assist- 
ant; state experience, references. age, habits and sal- 
ary with frst letter. F. W. SESSIONS, Utica, N Y. 























LIVE STOCK 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, yearling rams, ram 
lambs, yearling ewes and. ewe lambs. Sired by a 
fine imported ram. All registered. J. H. ALLISON, 
Mercer, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Registered Shropshire rams, ram 
lambs, ewes, Shorthorn cattle, bulls, heifers. Cheap 
sold soon. MOORE, Frazeysburg, 0. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS for sale. Carloads or less of 
well-marked, nearby springers. Write me your wants. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N Y. 








MEN WANTED for government positions. Influ- 
ence unnecessary. Average si!ary $1100. Annual va- 


cations. Short hours. Steady work. Rapid promo- 
tion. Thousands of appointments coming soon. Send 
postal immediately for list of positions open. Com- 
mon education sufficient. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept M-19, Rochester, N Y. . 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. a particulars free to any 
American citizen of 138 ver. Write es for 
booklet, E 822. EARL HOP KINS, Washington, D C 


GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. ey 
October 18, high salaries. Free living quarters. 
you understand farming write today. OZMENT, iorr, 











REGISTERED ENGLISH Berkshire swine. First- 
class stock. MONROE H. VANDER- 
HOOF, Middlebury Center, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLD yearling rams and 
stock. CHAS. P. DAYTON, 





St Louis. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


A COUNTRY HOUSEKEEPER in a family of two; 
ee if she has a child to care for. O. F. 








ram lambs. Selected 
Harpersfield, N Y. iN, in, 
go" Berkshire bogs. — 1 et 
rkshire 8, 
Freeport, Ohi OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





es ee FARM Berkshires, six weeks and 
From large, prolifie stock. Ready to ship. 
MILTON, mPa. 





CHESTER WHITE pigs. also sheep. 
—_ SIDNEY SPRAGUE (executrix), Falconer, 





service boars, from prize- 


CHOICE OI C 
RICKETTS, Gaithers- 


winners. RAYMO) az. 
Md. 





burg, 
REGISTERED HIRES and Ayrshire bull 
calf. WILLIAM nO IRTSON, Friendship, N Y. 





FOR § very fine pure-bred Guernsey bul! 
calf fs YRANE DODD, Wayville, N Y. 


LARGE _ ENGLISH Yorkshires, boars, bred sows, 
pigs. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


pu ROC-JERSEY pigs. ove nice, $5 each. HUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 











Six Cents a Word 


Ir You wane the best farms for the money send 
for our large free catalog. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 

FOR aes eugntis dairy farm near oe and 
school. Come Address GEO W. RTER, 
Dalton, Liv Go. N t 


FARM FOR SALE or-rent. DANIEL DILL, Wind- 
. Nova Scotia. 

















Ae 


$58 in Orders from a $6 Adv 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City.. Gentlemen: From my adv in 
American Agriculturist, which cost me 
7 received five orders amounting te 
a A. Waters, Albion, Pa. 




















market also cleans up well, and fowls 


continue in good demand, with dry 
packed western at 13@15c, broilers 
17@13c, turkeys 12@15c, roosters 8% 
@9c, spring ducks 15@16c, prime 
white squ: +1" weighing 6 to 10 lbs to 
doz, 130@3 

At ra ct ithe market ig um- 


changed and prices rule steady. Sup- 
plies are moderate with fair demand, 
spring chickens worth about l4c P, ms 
turkeys 12c, young turkeys 20@2 
geese 8c, ducks 12@14c. There is iit. 
tle demand for dressed poultry. Re- 
ceipts consisting mostly of spring 
chickens. Turkeys, dry-picked, have 
sold for 14c p Ib, fowls 12'c, spring 
chickens l4c, ducks-do, geese 6@7Tc. 
Vegetables 

At New York, carrots are lower 
and selling at $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
Long Island, tops off $1@1.75 p bbl, 
beets $1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, string 
or wax beans 75c@$1.50 p bag, cu- 
cumbers, pickles 50c@$1 p bbl, corn 
75c@$1.75 p 100 ears, celery 20@40 
p bch, eggplant 40@7T5ic p bx, lettuce 
10 @ 50c p bskt, native 25@50c p bbl, 


peas $1@2 p bskt, peppers 35 @7T5c, 
radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, spinach 
7ic@$1 p cra, squash 75c@$1 p bbl, 
turnips, rutabaga 75@90c p_ bbi, 
white $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
50@T5ic p carrier. 
Wool 

Sales of wool have lately included 

all kinds, though territorial stock in 


made up the bulk 
Some graded terri- 


original packages 
of transactions. 


tory, scoured wool, fleece wools and 
considerable Tex and Cal wool 
changed hands. The bulk of eastern 
buying has been done by three or 
four large manufacturers, small mills 
buying only to supp!y current needs. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


——< 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1911.. 27 28 26 
1910.. 29 28% 28 
1909... 27 30@31 26 
1908... 22% 23% 21 
Butter 
At New .York, the feeling on fcy 
cmy butter is steady to firm. Supplies 


are a little larger than heretofore be- 
cause of the improved quality in prod- 
uct. Choicest quality of butter sells 


at about 27c p Ib, miscellanous lots of 


really good butter bring 24 @26c, dairy 
, 2@2 25e 

At Citcare. prices have been pushed 
up another peg in the butter market 


and strictly choice cmy such as grades 


the highest is quoted around 26c p lb 
when sold in tubs in large lots. Me- 
dium quality is not in such keen de- 


mand and tends to move slowly. De- 
mand is principally for immediate con- 
sumption and some lines are going 
into storage. Miscellaneous lots sell at 


22 @ 25ce, dairy 21 @24c. 
Cheese 

At New York, demand continues 
fairly active from both local and out- 
of-town dealers, with receipts of de- 
Sirable grades cleaning up in good 
shape. Speciais are quotable at about 
12%c, with small or iarge fcy colored 
or “white 11% @12%c, skim 4@10c, 
daisies 13 %c. 

At Chicago, all shapes remain 
steady and American makes are in a 
little less keen demand but in good 
supply. German shapes are selling 
moderately and rule steady. Twins are 


quoted as high as 11l%ec lb, daisies 
18c, young America 13 \%c. 

At Cuba, N Y, Aug 2, there were 470 
bxs of cheese sold today at a ruling 
pprice of 12%« 


p 





Demeter’s Grange Notes 





Some prominent speakers are to 
address the grange field meetings in 
Pennsylvania next month: August 
17, at Lenape Park in West Chester, 
Senator Bourne of Oregon will make 
the chief address At the interstate 
grangers’ picnic at Williams Grove 
August 31 Senator LaFollette will 
speak. Already two or three ad- 
dresses have been made by con- 
gressmen in the state George W. 
Norris of Nebraska was at Coryville. 
Senator Clapp spoke at Luzerne and 
Lackawanna counties the latter part 
of the month. 

E. B. Dorsett, state lecturer of 
Pennsylvania, suggests a country life 


program for the grange some time 
during the summer. He advocates 
having the church. the school and 
the grange each represented in the 
program by the minister, the teacher | 


THE LATEST MARKETS :; 


or county superintendent, and some 
member of the grange, respectively. 
If it is desired to have an address on 
farm legislation, then secure some 
member of the legislature. However, 
he does not advise loading down the 
program with too many or too long 
addresses. The state lecturer well 
says the grange should not only favor 
improvements in country life condi- 
tions, but should take the initiative 
in promoting such improvements. 

The forthcoming state grange meet- 
ings will be held as follows: New 
York at Rochester the first week in 
February; Massachusetts will meet at 
Worcester, Maine at Lewiston, Penn- 
sylvania at Scranton, the latter three 
in December; Connecticut at Hartford 
in January. The national grange will 
meet at Columbus, O, the second 
week in November. 

Among the field 
held in New York in August 
following: August 9, Sec 
field meeting in Attica; 
Worthy Chaplain Strivings 
field; August 12, Overseer 
field meeting at Mallory, 
county; August 16, Sec Giles 
meeting at Alden, in Erie county; 
August 17, field meeting at Silver 
Lake; August 22, field meeting at 
Chafee in Erie county, state mas- 
ter will speak. Field meetings also 
in Schuyler and Yates counties the 
week of August 20. 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
main at 3c p qt to the farmer in the 
26-c zone having no shipping charges, 
or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. Early last week, owing to the 
increase in the demand, it was thought 
the rate might go up before the mid- 
dle of the month. The overcast weath- 
er which followed it, however, was ac- 
companied by so great a rv uction in 
the demand that for some unaccount- 
able reason it became subnormal for 
the time of year. This killed the 
prospect of an immediate rise in rate. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 5 
were as follows: 


to be 
are the 
Giles at 
August 12, 
at Pen- 
Vary at 
Oswego 
at field 


meetings 








Milk Cream 








PE Autiisiols pases pee) ese 47,775 3,610 
Susquehanna ...........>. 8,825 130 
Wee ENS bow ys FO 2 FeSS 14, ‘020 960 
EMOROWOREE 6 0055é'0 06 56,750 3,005 
N Y C (long haul) ...... 90,741 3,180 
N Y C lines (short haul) 10,025 53 
DE -Oatualics os <0 00604 
Lehigh valley .........++ 
Homer Ramsdell line 
Re MUI saceecccececs 
OUNSP SOUFCOB <2 .ccccccece 
eo soe sooo 824,024 16, 3.371 
News from Australia—My farm is 


2600 ft above sea level, and within 
sight of Sydney, New South Wales. 
The chief sources of income are citrus 
and apple crops, although high class 
potatoes are also grown. Citrus fruit 
is especially profitable, since fruii 
hangs till Nov and Dec. Jonathan 
and Rome Beauty are popular apples. 
We have learned that unless varieties 
are mixed, poor crops will likely fol- 
low, owing to improper fertilization. 
Potatoes are produced under the same 
system as described in a recent num- 
ber of American griculturist by E. 
P. Kester.— jc. Scrivener, New 
South Wales. 


P. 


I have been a subscriber of the Old 
Reliable for 18 years, and I intend to 
remain one for the rest of my life. 
My family and myself enjoy every 
issue of your papér and consider the 
same as the best and cleanest pub- 
lication in existence.—[Albert Lauber, 
Passaic County, N J. 





The Superiority of 


ae ANNE 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


is of greatest importance when butter 
prices are low and the difference be- 

een separators may mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss in dairying, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 &. MADISON S&T. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











We Invite Comparison 
of This With Other Engines 


—— nes are advertised for pumping purposes. We have 
noth to sa’ ooinat any of them. In fact, we urge you to write for 
other cantons f get all the information possible. Study the quality 
of materials, the design and the records of these engines as well as our 
own. You need not be an engine expert to make a wise selection. 
Just use common sense and —— judgment. We are willing 
to take our chances tha. you'll decide on the 


Jonneon FATM Pump Engine 


The “Complete-in-itself” Engine 


You will find that the Farm Pump Engine is a complete power 
plant. tg mew but the gasoline comes packed in the ship- 
ping crate. Ne no belts, no pump ary: no anchor posts or 
specially constructed platform, Just bolt it to the pump standard 
and startit. It will pump 


400 to 1,500 Galions Per Hour 


Supplies abundance of fresh water for all the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing Company. 
ses. Runs any Domestic Water This company has done much to overcome 








Fuller & 





Pressure System. Gives icstant fire protection. the prejudice against gasoline engines that form- 
The =e is as h ~ as best automo- erly existed, by p engines that are prac- 
bile engines. It is t and guaranteed by tically “trouble-proof.” 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and of deal 
sn tere fot ser egies suing apap of wfarisns be We Sn oy Fn Saha 
on a com of other engines with Farm Pump ne. 
& JOHNSON MFG. CO. (Estab. 8 Alvin St, Madison, Wie 





MwoProtit Earners 


This 1% H. P. Waterloo Boy Farm Pump Engine 
is the simplest, lightest, strongest gasoline engine for its size and 
rating in the world. It is geared up directly to the pump by a strong double back gear. 
This cuts out al! belting and makes it Simple, Powerful and emical, You can 
disconnect it in an instant and belt it up to any other farm machine, from cream 


Waterloo Boy ?¢s% Engine 








PUMP 


is a general utility engine and wil! prove the steadiest worker on the farm. 
so simple and convenient that a woman or boy can run it. Starts easy in 
coldest weather. It's a real “Waterloo Bey” with all the superiority 
that has made this name famous. For Efficiency and the year 
round, it has everything else on the market badly beaten and It 
Undersells All ompetitors. 


res Cream Separator 


olden dollars out of the cream— 
the butter fat. k's a 
“make good" record. Built 
Light running, sanitary 





Tt is 


















\ Is a big money-maker because it saves all _ 
it sKims down to 1-100 of 1% 
standard, tried and tested machine with tk. 
low down, with heavy eteady frame and big bow). 
2 and easy to clean. Wil! jast @ life time. 

These machines are the product of experience and “knowing how” and 
M Mf), y are backed up by an 18 year record of square dealing and making good 
4 ul 4 


hac anit “1 They are good machines to trust. 
\~ 


ily. Let us tell y u the whole story 
We ‘ali } 
i. cee 
“uf ‘ 
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Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to 
straw. This is because there are not enough avail- 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 buskels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 
phosphate were used. Both were profitable. 
Supplement the humus of such land with 200 Ibs. 
acid phosphate and 30 Ibs. Muriate of Potash or 
125 lbs. Kainit per acre. Potash Pays. 

If your dealer does not sell Potash, write us for prices 
stating quantities required and ask for our free books on 
**Fall Fertilizers’* and **Home Mixing.’’ Study 
of the fertilizer question means saving and profit to you, 


BALTIMORE, Continental Building 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
NEW ORLEANS, Whitecy Ceatral Bank Bidg. 














CROP RUNS 
TO 
STRAW 






TION OF HEAD 
TO STRAW 


Earliest and easiest worked, 
Cprties . oars plus waters 
the soil 
creases the value. Acres of swampy land Ly and made fertile. 
dackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 


Pipe,Red and Fire Brick,Chimney Tops,Encaastic Sidewalk Tile,etc, Write 
for what you want and prices. 4OUN HN. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 














In writing to our advertisers. You will 
get a very quick reply if you do, 


Always Mention this Journal 


> , “ tn ES 
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Fruit Growers Will Meet 


The New York state fruit growers’ 
association will hold its annual sum- 

ier meeting at Hilton in Monroe 
county August 11-12. Hilton is the 
center of a fruit district which for 
the past 10 years has shipped an ay- 
erage of about 100. cars of fruit. The 
mammoth model cold storage plant 
which cost $120,000 will be open for 
inspection. 

The Hilton people have made thor- 
ough plans for the entertainment of 
the visitors. Dinner and supper will 
be served by the churches at 40 cents 





each; lodging and breakfast at $1. 
All who plan to remain over night 


should notify Lloyd S. Tenny of Hil- 
ton. This is very important as the 
committee must know, not later than 
Wednesday that week, how many will 
need lodging. Also mention mode of 
arrival, train or auto. The auto com- 
mittee plans to have machines enough 
to carry the entire crowd on trips on 
Saturday. 

Two subjects of particular interest 
to fruit growers will be discussed in 
the meeting, and illustrated in the or- 
chards; pear psylla by Prof P. J. 
Parrott of the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion, and cankers, collar rot, ete by 
Prof Whetzel of the state college of 
agriculture. Brief talks will be given 
in the orchards, explaining the work. 

The meeting will open on Friday, 
August 11 at 2 p m, with the follow- 
ing program: Address of welcome, 
Lloyd 8S. Tenny; response, Pres Clark 
Allis of Medina; pear psyila, Prof P. 
J. Parrott; cankers, collar rot, ete, 
Prof H. H. Whetzel. Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan, director of the state experiment 
station, and Prof R. A. Pearson, com- 
missioner of agriculture at Albany, 
have both promised to be present to 
address the meeting. There will be 
no session on Friday evening. 

Hilton is on the R W & O Ry 15 
miles west of Rochester. Automo- 
bilists should leave Rochester by 
Lake avenue to the Ridge road, there 
turn to the left, straight to Parms 
(or Farms) Corners, where a turn to 
the right leads straight. to Hilton. 
There is an excellent road all the 
way. This meeting is not confined to 
niembers of the association. It is 
tree and open to every one. 


_— 


Gossip at the State Capital 





The talk of the successor of Ray- 
mond A, Pearson as commissioner of 
agriculture has been revived with the 
announcement from ane authentic 
source that the position is being held 
open for Assembly Speaker Daniel 
»). Frisbie, who represents Schoharie 
county. Mr Frisbie was mentioned 
some time ago as a candidate for the 
position, but it was then said that the 
constitution would prevent his taking 
it during his term. The latest report 
is that the position will be held open 


until January 1, when his term will 
expire. While it has not been officially 


is said that the report 
the governor's intention 
arose from the fact that there is al- 
ready activity in Schoharie county to 
name Mr Frisbie’s successor as @ can- 
didate for assemblyman., 

Gov Dix has appointed the follow- 
ing as members of the state advisory 
board, which is to consider plans for 
the promotion of agricultural educa- 
tion and the advancement of country 
life: Senator Ralph W. Thomas of 
Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris Carno- 
chan of New York city, and Calvin J. 
Huson of Penn Yan. The other mem- 
bers are Commissioner of Education 
Draper, Prof R. A. Pearson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Dean L. H. Bai- 
ley of the New York state college of 
agriculture, W. H. Jordan, director of 
the New York experiment station, V. 
A. Moore, director of the New York 


announced it 
that this is 


state veterinary college, O. 8. 
Morgan, director of the state 
schools of agriculture at Alfred 
university, Dean H, E. Cook, director 


of St Lawrence university and F. G. 
Helyar, director of the Morrisville 
agricultural school. The board was 
created by a recent act of the legisla- 
ture. The members are to serve with- 
out compensation. 

It has been announced that two 
novel and interesting exhibits have 
just’ been arranged for the state fair 
at Svracuse. One will be a practical 
demonstration of raising potatoes. 
There will be three plots, showing the 
best cultivation, the poor and the 
average. They will illustrate fields 
found in this state. T. E. Martin of 
Syracuse will be in charge. The other 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


exhib# will be in the interest of bet- 
ter cows and more profitable dairying. 
It will be in charge of A. J. Nichol of 
Delhi. 


* 





Franklin Co Hay Good—vThe weath- 
er cooler with showers. Wet weather 
is retarding haying, which is about 
done. Hay is a good crop, and but lit- 
tle is being sold as most farmers will 
hold for higher prices. Cows are do- 
ing well. Butter is 25c p lb, eggs 20c 
p doz. Apples will be a light crop. 

Oswego Has Fine Prospects—Hay- 
ing is well advanced, with very fair 
yield and quality. Wheat harvest is 
over, but yield very light. Corn and 
oats are an exceptional crop, far above 
an average. Potatoes are backward 
and do not promise very well, as bugs 
and blight are troubling them. Ajll 
small fruit has been abundant, and 
apples, pears and grapes bid fair to be 
plentiful. Pastures are short, causing 
the flow of milk to decrease. 

Growing Weather in Cattaraugus— 
Good growing weather prevails. Cattle 
never have done better than this sum- 
mer. Pastures are getting short. Hay 
is of fine quality, but short crop. Oats 
have good color, but straw will be 
short, with a light yield of grass, Po- 
tatoes look fairly well. Haying is 
nearly completed, Corn growing well, 
weeds overabundant. The canning 
company is busy putting up peas. But- 
ter 25c p lb, eggs 18c p doz. 

Saratoga Co—H. ying well advanced. 
Light crop, but better quality than 
last year. Pastures are dry and cows 
shrinking in milk. Oats ready to cut, 
but will be light. Very few apples on 
the trees. 

Ontario Co Wheat Yields Well—The 
drouth has been broken, pastures and 
lawns were very brown, but within a 
week’s time have changed their color. 
Corn is making a good growth. Pota- 
toes will not be as heavy a crop as last 
year. Early ones are yielding poorly. 
Oats harvest is under way, and will be 
a light crop, on account of drouth. 
Wheat is yielding well, some 40 bus p 
acre. Hay buyers are in the market 
giving $18 p ton for good timothy, 
Wheat stubble being plowed up, as 
there is no clover catch. Butter eo 
p lb, eggs 18c p doz, old potatoes $1.2 

Rensselaer Co—Haying is anaaiia 
and garnered in fine condition, with fa- 
vorable weather. Crop lightest in 
years. Potatoes, in the past the mort- 
gage raiser for farmers, will be a 
light yield, owing to cold, late spring 
and late planting and a long, dry spell. 
Onions look good, considering t*e dry 
season. Corn looks fine, oats are ripen- 
ing and bid fair to give large returns, 


while rye is short and did not berry 
as in former years. Pastures are poor 
for season of year. The apple crop 
will be fair. 


Tioga Co Has Bumper Crop—Hay- 


ing is nearly completed, with a fair 
crop. Oats harvest just commenced 
and a good average crop, but some- 


what less than the enormous crop of 


last year. Corn a bumper crop gen- 
erally. Potatoes very promising and 
a larger area planted Buckwheat, 
with an increased acreage, has start- 
ed nicely. Fruits of all kinds suf- 
ficient for all needs. Cherries, 
pears and grapes very abundant. 

Saratoga Co Has Good Corn—The 
long drouth now broken by several 
showers, which have revived vege- 
tation. Early potatoes nearly a fail- 
ure, selling at wholesale for $4.50 to 
$5 p bbl, retail 45c p pk. Hay short 
crop, perhaps 2-3 normal yield; qual- 
ity good and put up in good condi- 
tion. Eggs 26c p doz, butter 28c p 
Ib, veal lle p lb. Oats a good growth 
of straw, but grain light. Corn now 
promises a good yield, coming on 
finely since rain. Late potatoes prob- 
ably a fair crop. Fruit will be scarce, 
especially apples. Cows drying up 
badly, owing to long-continued dry 
time. 

Lewis Co Hay Secured—Farmers 
have harvested a big hay crop in this 
vicinity, both as to quantity and 
quality. The weather has been ideal 
for securing the crop. The _ hot 
weather of the past week has brought 
the corn along in fine shape. Pota- 


toes look quite good, but a short crop 
is predicted. Grain is getting ripe 


and will be harvested quite early 
Fresh eggs are 21c p doz, fresh pork 
7% @S8c p Ib, butter 25@30c p Ib. 
Steuben Co—Haying and wheat 
harvest finished, both light crops 
Oats about normal. The potato 


situation has improved. The late va- 
rieties promises to make at least % 
crop. Early ones are nearly a failure, 
making only 10 to 30 bus p acre. 
Pastures are very short and milk 
flow light. Reports indicate a fair 


crop of white grapes. Good crop of 
Delawares and light crop of Concords. 
Apples and peaches are: very uneven, 
some orchards hanging full and 
others mostly went off with the June 
drop. The bean crop looks very well 
are low. Butter 18c p ib, eggs 1Sc p 
at present. With the exeeption of 
potatoes prices for summer produce 
doz, new potatoes $1.20 p bu 

Onondaga Co—Haying is done. 
Good crop cut. Grain is ripening 
fast and is a good crop in quantity 
and quality. Corn looks fine. Po- 
tatoes are good. Milk brings 2% p 
qt. ss 3 clades: iets 


New York Cl Cheese Ser Se 


At Watertown, NY Y, Aug 7, on the 
local cheese board Saturday the se 
of cheese were 97 lots, 8085 bxs, large 
white and white twins selling at 11 %« 
and large colored and colored twins 
at 11% @12c. The market was less 
active than a week ago. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug T7—Although 
some rain has fallen dtring the past 
week, it has not been general and 
complaints of too dry weather come 
from a considerable number of locali- 


ties. It has also been more difficult 
to keep up the quality of cheese 
Prices on the market today were 


about the same as last week, although 
the official top was %c p Ib higher. 
The official range was 11% @11%c 
The curb ruling was 11%c, with some 
specials selling at 12c. The sales were 


531 bxs of large, and 5260 bxs of 
small. The sales of butter were 225 


pkgs at 26@27c. 


Coinhercies Suffer from Drouth 


{From Page 135.] 
Last year having a 100% crop, we es- 
timate this year’s at 65% of full crop, 
which may be still further reduced by 
worms and scald.—[G. S. H., Toms 
River, N J. 

The berry crop this year is 33% less 
than last year, and may be even short- 
er. Dry weather has injured high 
ground bogs and set is not up to usual. 
Some bogs almost a complete f. ilure on 
account of weather and worms.—l[J. 
B. IL., Vincentown, N J. 

The fireworm and extreme hot 
weather in July have reduced prospec- 
tive cranberry crop materially, and at 
this time do-not estimate over 75% of 
last year’s crop.—[{H. S. H., Med- 
ford, N J. 

Cranberries will be 25 to 35% short 
this year on account of dry weather 
blasting the bloom, and fireworms, 
compared with last year.—[T. D. K., 
Creamridge, N J. 

All indications at present look like 
a short crop of cranberries, compared 
with last year’s large crop. In this 
neighborhood I think the crop will be 
35% short of last year for different 
causes. Vine and fruit worms and the 
dry and very bad weather early in 
July caused much of the bloom to 
blast.—[Il. W. B., Pemberton, N J. 

Crop prospects and conditions about 
the same as last season.—[C M. B., 
Riverhead, N Y 

Twelve to, 13 ‘ac rcs in fine condition. 
No insects 6r fungus. Very heavy set 
and look healthy. Prospects for a 
large crop. We have raised 4200 bus 
on these 13 acres. Hope to get at least 
3200 to 38500.—[R. G., River- 
head, N Y. 

siictieitiniplaciggeiaigs taaltton 


Eastern Live Sto Stock ‘Markets 


At New York, J August 7—Last 
week with moderate receipts after 
Monday prices for prime and choice 
dry fed steers held up about steady; 
others declined 10c, closing steady; 
bulls ruled dull for all except choice 
fat do, which closed strong. Veals on 
Wednesday with an active demand 
advanced 25@50c; closed firm; but- 
termilks, grassers and westerns ruled 





steady throughout the week. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Steers $4.50@7.25, oxen and _ stags 


cows 1.25 
4.50 @6, 


3.85 @ 6.25, 
@5, veals 
grassers and 


bulls 2.75@5.25, 
6@9.50, culls 
buttermilks 3.50 @ 4.50, 
western ‘calves 4,87@7.25. Milch 
cows were lower at 20@60 for poor 
to good. Today there were 5O cars of 
eattle and 2850 calves on sale. Steers 
opened slow to 10¢ lower; closed a 
trifle firm; bulls in heavy supply and 
15@25ce lower: cows steady to 15c 
lower, with choice fat cows scarce, 
Steers sold at 5.40@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
including 12 cars Va, 1120 to 1354 
Ibs average, at 5.80@6.55; 6 cars W 
Va, 1049 to 1296 Ibs, at 5.40@6.45; 4 
ears Ohio, 1100 to 1297 Ibs, at 6@ 
6.40; 4 cars western, 1244 to 1407 Ibs, 
at 6.40@6.75. Common te good bulls 


3@4.70; cows at 1.75@4.85. 
Veals sold at 6.50@9.50, culls 5@6, 
grassers and buttermilks at 3@4.62, 
feeders as high as 5; a car of prime 
western calves at 7@7.50. 

Sheep ruled dull after last Monday, 
closing fully 25c lower than the open- 
ing. Lambs on lighter receipts after 
Monday showed a little more firmness 
for top grades, closing strong; medium 
and common stock continued un- 
changed up to Friday, closing steady. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2@4, culls 1.50@1.75, lambs 
4.50@7, culls 3@4.25. Today there 
were 31% cars of stock on sale. Com- 


sold at 


mon to choice sheep sold at 2@4 p 
100 ibs, a few head for export at 4.50, 
culls. 1.75, common to very choice 


lambs at 5@7.50, culls 4@4.50. Top 
price for Ky lambs 7.50, Va do 6.990, 
W Va do 7, Pa do 6.40, N Y¥ do 6.25. 
Hogs held up last week to opening 
prices, closing a trifle dull, Today 
there were about 1550 N Y and Pa 
hogs on sale. The market was firm, 


with 125 to 230-lb hogs selling at 7.40 
@7.75 p 100 bs. 
The Horse Market 
While the general trade has been 
quiet and demand limited the past 


week, good drafters and chunks have 
sold at well sustained prices. Good, 


heavy drafters quoted at $300@335, 
chunks 200@ 275, second- hand horses 
at a wide range of 75@200. Very lit- 
tle doing in carriage horses. 

At Buffalo, the beef cattle trade 
opened Monday morning good and 
strong with receipts of 105 cars. 
Common cattle, however, were 


slightly lower than closing quotations 
of previous week. Prime steers were 
meaeked up to $7.25 p 100 Ibs with 

250 to-1400-Ib steers going at 6. T 5@ 


: "10, 1050 to 1180-lb steers 5.75@ 
6.75, chofce heifers 5.40@5.90, com- 
mon to fair 4.10@5.15, cows 3.5@ 
4.65, bulls 3@4.90, stockers 3.255@ 
4. The sheep market was higher 
Monday, and total arrivals of sheep 
and lambs were 30 car lots. Lambs 


sold as high as 6.75 for good quality, 
handy weight stock, with cull lots 
down to 5. Yearlings were quoted 
at 4.75@5, wethers 3.75@4.25, ewes 
3.50@3.75, mixed sheep 3.50@4. The 
hog market was active and strong. 
Total arrivals were 65 cars and price 
range for all weights 7.85@7.90 p 
100 ibs. 


————_——__@ 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 
80c p bu, rye 80c, corn T5c, oats 45c. 
Hay $21 p ton, straw 8, bran 27, mid- 
dlings 28, corn meal 30. Beets 15c 
p doz bchs, cabbage 80c p doz hds, 
carrots 15c p doz, _celery 60c, corn 
20c, cucumbers 35c, lettuce 20c, 
green onions lic, squash 40c, green, 
beans 65c p bskt, green peppers 75c, 
radishes 6Uc, tomatoes 1, potatoes 
1.50 p bu, onions 1.10, apples T5c_p 
bu, peaches 75c p bskt, plums Tic, 
pears Sic p bu, red raspberries Sc 
p pt. Cniy butter 28c p Ib, dairy 24c, 
cheese l4c, eggs 24c p doz, chickens 
16c p 1b. Timothy seed 8 p bu, 
clover 12.50, alfalfa 15. 

At Buffalo, veal calves scarce, and 
demand firm at 8%c p Ib, steers 7c, 
lambs 6%c, sheep 4%c, hogs 7'%c. 
Cmy butter 28c p lb, dairy 24c, cheese 
138c, eggs 26c per doz, turkeys 24¢ 
p lb, chickens 16c p lb, young ducks 
17c, geese 12c. Potatoes are active at 
$135 p bu, dry beans 2.50, green 
beans $2, cauliflower 2, tomatoes 
2.50, turnips 1.25, cabbage 3.50 p 100 
hds, cucumbers 40¢c p doz, celery 40c, 





corn l4c, lettuce SOc, squash 60c, 
green onions_ 12c p doz bchs, pieplant 
25c, peas 2.75 p pk, radishes lic p 


doz bchs, black raspberries 10c p qt, 
red raspberries l4c, blackberries 12c, 
huckleberries 12c, peaches 30c p small 


bskt, apples 90c p bu, hay 21 p ton, 
straw 
At Albany, celery has lately sold 


at $8 p 100 bchs, carrots 1.50, beets 2, 
radishes 60c, squash 2 p bbl, spinach 
1.75, tomatoes 1. 50 p carrier, peppers 
1.50 p bx, potatoes 3 p bbl, cabbage 6 
p 100 hds, turnips 60c p bu. Cmy but- 
ter 26c p bu, dairy butter 23c, cheese 
l4c, eggs Ie p doz, chickens 17c Pp 
lb, ducks 14c, geese 18¢. Veal calves 
Sc p Ib, milch cows 25@75 ea. Hay 
24 p ton, straw 9%, bran 26, linseed 
meal 35, middlings 29, buckwheat 
70c p bu, corn 65c, oats 52c, rye We. 

At Syracuse, potatoes recently sold 
at $1.40 p bu, cucumbers 50c, onions 
1.50, string beans S5c, tomatoes 3, cab- 
bage 6c p head, green onions Thc p 
doz, pieplant 20c, green peas 1 p bu, 
lettuce 60c p bx, squash 35c p doz, 
Pp ay 


apples 90c p bu, blackberries 12¢ 
red raspberries 15 o 
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Tobacco Approaches Harvest 








In the cigar-leaf districts of Pa, 
N Y, O, Wis and N E, tobacco 
is very fast approaching the har- 
vest. Possibly the most backward 
district is that in Wis, where topping 
the plant is full swing. In Pa, 
some very early fields have been 
partly cut, and tobacco is in good 
condition. Plenty of rain has fallen 


within the past few weeks so that the 


tobacco will not suffer for lack of 
moisture before harvesting. Buyers 
are inspecting the crops in Lancaster 
and York counties, and are offering 
farmers 10 and 3, and 12 and 3c p Ib, 
but not much is being sold at these 
figures, In Ne\ York, tobacco is 
doing uncommonly well, and topping 


commenced Aug 6. Growers are pre- 


dicting that this year’s crop will be 
one of the finest ever raised in the 
state. The crop in Ohio is rather 
backward, according to reports to 
American Agriculturist, and cutting 
will begin about the middle of August. 
In Mass and Ct, the tobacco crop 
is of large siz excellent quality, 


and plenty of rain has fallen through- 
out most of the cigar-leaf producing 





sections, so that the approaching har- 
vest promises to be an exceedingly 
heavy and profitable one. 

Fine Crop in New York 

Tobacco is doing better than com- 
mon and is putting out a _ bigger 
growth. As plants were scarce many 
pieces were set late, which will make 
late cutting. Harvest will commence 
with good weather in three weeks and 
continue for nearly a month. It bids 
fair to be better than last year, al- 
though the acreage is some smaller. 
The worms in this locality are very 
bad, on account of late setting. It is 
very uneven as some pieces are not 
more than 1 ft high while others 
are topped and getting a good speed, 
but late pieces are the best generally 
if on good ground.—[J. P. R. Hanni- 
bal, N Y. 

In a three days’ trip through Cay- 
uga and Onondaga counties, also 
Oswego, I find tobacco in the best 
condition as to growth and sound- 
ness that I have ever met with at 
this time of the year. Topping will 
commence by Aug 6. With the same 
conditions in the future as in the 
past six weeks, we will harvest one 
of the finest crops that has been seen 
in this locality—[L. D. B., aa 
Falls, N Y. 

Cigar leaf has progressed well to 
date and growth is considerably | 
larger than last year at a correspond. | 
ing period. Acreage is the same as 
in 1910. Stand is excellent. Very 
little damage from worms. Harvest 
will he in full swing about Sept 1 
No damage from hail to date.—[G. 
W. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

The tobacco crop is badly in need 
of rain. Topping is the order of the 
day. Tobacco at this time is about 
the same in size as at this time last 
year. The crop generally is almost a 
perfect stand, nearly every plant in 
its place and growing. Last year’s 
crop was one-quarter out and about 


the last week in 
in full sway. 


Aug will find cutting 
Indications are tht the 


yield will be about one-third better 
than last year.—[J. C. M., Horse- 
heads, N Y. 

Tobacco. very small owing to no 
rain. Growth much smaller than 
last year. Acreage 25% less than in 
1910. Stand very uneven. Cutting 


will be detained till 
L., Rathbone, N Y. 
There is nothing to prevent tobacco 


Sept 1—[A. E. 


from making a goo@ crop. Very hot 
Weather and plenty of rain, ideal 
weather for tobacco. There will not 
be any cut before Sept 1—[H. M.,, 
Martville, N Y, 
Pennsylvania Topping Crop 
Tobacco is being topped and is 


growing nicely. So far this year we 
have not been troubled much with 
worms. Hail did some damage in the 
southern part of this county the last 
week of July. Ground is dry and we 
need rain.—[O. C. L., Felton, Pa. 
Better and farger than last year. 
It will be very good. Binder crop two 
weeks earlier than last year. Cutting 
will be full during last week of Aug. 
Plenty ef rains lately. Crop is grow- 


ing finely. There are no drawbacks 
im east and west.—[A. C., Landis- 
ville, Pa, 


The late tobacco had been suffering 








for rain but Wednesday night and 
Friday morning this section was 
visited by copious showers, and even 
if no more rain falls until harvest, 
there is sufficient moisture in the 
ground to finish the crop. The acre- 
age is about the same as last year, 
but the average yield will be a trifle 
less, 
The crop on the whole 
{R. lh, Marietta, Pa. 

Condition of tobacco crop good, 
larger size, one-third more acreage. 
No drawbacks. Farmers understand 
how to handle it with less labor and 
expense, so plant more acreage and 
have better results.—[T. K. S., Ox- 
ford, Pa. 

Condition of present tobacco crop is 
excellent, something better than last 
year, and a fine crop is anticipated. 
Some small sized fields are noticeable 


is very good. 


which will be a little late, but will 
come out. all right if no unforeseen 
trouble interferes. Acreage same as 
last year. Raisers are topping their 
crops, and while some few extra good 
patches have been partly cut and 
housed regular cutting will not be in 
swing until the latter part of the 
month. Green worms and grasshop- 
pers are doing some damage and 
raisers are kept busy hunting them. 
Some buyers are around inspecting 
crops and buying in the field if pos- 
sible, offering 10 and 3c and 12 and 


3c. Not much has been sold at these 
figures yet.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 


Ohio Tobacco 
Acreage 


Late 


with last year 
about 75%. Crop short. The growth 
compared with last year about 65%. 
Cutting will not be in full swing be- 
fore Sept 10 as the long drouth has 
delayed the growth. With good grow- 
ing weather from now on a fair crop 


compared 


may be had. Plenty of rain the last 
week.—[W. F. L., Covington, 0. 
The early set tobacco is doing nice- 


ly and will make a better growth than 
last year. The late set tobacco is do- 
ing a little better since the rains of a 
few days ago but will be short. The 
cutting will begin about the middle 
of Aug.—[C. M., Centerville, O. 
Tobacco leaf in the field is 
very poor condition as a rule. The 
continuous dry weather and grass- 
hop. ers are the causes. More differ- 
ence as to locality than ever on ac- 
count of local rains. A few fields 
fairly good. A good rain soon would 
help it greatly. The leaves on piants 
in most all fields are small and plants 
are small.—[{K. H., Cambridge, Wis. 
The tobacco crop as a whole is 
looking very well at the time of top- 
ping. If conditions are right will 
make a good growth.—[A. M. D., 
Sunderland, Mass. 4-5 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


New York State 


SYRACUSE 


as many of the fields are uneven. | 
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$90,000.00 


Premiums and Purses 
















13-14-15-16, 1911 


$90,000.00 


















Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
Complete Classification. 







Liberal Prizes 
Educational and Entertaining Features 












Demonstrations and Illustrated 


Exhibits from several branches 
institutions under their management. 






in many departments. 
State Government and 


Lectures 
of the 















PRESIDENT WILLIAM 


Concerts by Pryor’s Band. 
visit the Fair and speak on 






H. TAFT TO SPEAK 
Governor John A. Dix to 
Thursday, September 14th. 















Grand Circuit 


AER 





Demonstrations 


Spectacular Series of exhibitions showing the possibilities for using 
the aeroplane in war will take place each day. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST. 






and Automobile Races 


and flights by Wright 


OPLANE 












Ss. C. Shaver, Secretary 











$29 


Retail Price $60.00. Bu 


Spring Wagons, Farm 
have cut out our Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 


their profit. 





50 Buys This Elegant 


Top Buggy. 


ies, Su 
agons 


Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \-7 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
Station 42-K, East St. Louls, DL 
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BU Y THE LOWEST GOST ENGINE 


pow = it operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, ad: apting it especially for o 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fue! cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Disti!! 
A slow speed, high duty engine. 
is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. 
No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATION. 
our cylinder. 


MP CO.. Manufacturers, 430 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 59th year. 


it delivers greatest available power per horse. 
FAVORITE ENGINE. 


H. P. to i ea H a2] single cylinder. 6 to ao 
TEMPLE PU 


ate, 


H. P. two cylinder. 30 to So H. P. 


Gas or Ak 
Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 


MADE. Lowest 
fuel cost; lowest 
up - keep cost; 
easiest on the 
erating farm machinery, with better results 
a has perfect lubrication. L owest cost because 











ohol an 
IT IS THE POWER CONTRACTOR'S 


State your requirements and get our advice, 
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Hot scorch: 
~~ ae the millions thi the » Segaiy stomach and free 
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become gaunt, 
Poa yeas 


arasites 
They sa thes vitalitye 
Sastor © — the animal can renew it. 
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Do it 
salt sitand om itioner; 


=e 
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tor the Sal -Vetift pleased 
eoupon now. 
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Sidney ye ee 
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Read This Letter 


** I have been in the hog business for 
30 years and have tried every known 
remedy for hogs, but have never 
found anything equal to your 
Sal-Vet. It certainly does 
the work—is easy to 
I feed it to little 
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BURL Ree ~oewOt Churn 
b. C. BENNETT, IOWA 





W. E. A. of Aurora, Til, has trouble 
for which he can see no reason and 
therefore does not know what to do 
to remedy it. He has but one cow. 
She was fresh last September and last 
summer he made butter without hav- 
ing any trouble whatever, but he says: 

“Last week we had to churn a cou- 
ple of hours and this week we churned 
nearly all day and then gave it up. 
We always churn twice a week, have 
a cool cellar and cool the cream to 
proper temperature before churning. 
The cow is given seven or eight quarts 
of milk daily now, has the same pas- 
ture as all summer, seems in perfect 
health and the milk appears all right, 
but after standing 12 hours seems to 
have a bitter taste before it gets sour. 
She will not freshen before early win- 
ter at least, and may be farrow and 
not freshen at all.” 

The one cow dairies are more sub- 
ject io this trouble than are larger 
dairies. In the latter case there are 
generally cows giving milk which 
churns readily, and mixing the milk 
makes good average milk. Whole milk 
creameries have no such trouble for 
this reason. The cause of difficult 
churning is plain and that of bitter 
milk is obscure. The fat granules be- 
come smaller in size, harder in tex- 
ture and therefore the concussion is 
less because of small size and. they 
do not stick together so readily as 
when they were of different texture. 


Due to Prolonged Lactation 


This change is a natural one due to 
prolonged lactation. And since the 
cream foams in the churn it is proof 
that there is too much glutinous ma- 
terial in it, due also to prolonged lac- 
tation. <A separator takes much of 
this out of the milk, depositing it as 
slime on the surface of the bowl. If 
not removed it imprisons air in churn- 
ing and this makes the foam men- 
tioned. Churning at a warmer tem- 
perature than that called proper for 
normal milk is necessary to cause the 
butter to come. Try warming the 
cream. Sometimes it proves a cure, 
sometimes not, as it may call for so 
much warmth as to make the butter 
mushy, but it will stand more warmth 
than normal cream because the fat 
granules are harder. If this does not 
prove effective, dash in salt and cold 
water and let it stand for the salt to 
cut the sticky material in the cream 
and let the butter fats rise to the top, 
Draw out the watery portion at the 
bettom and churn the top portion. 
You should get butter. If not sell 
the cow to a farmer having several 
and buy one that is fresh. 

The bitter taste is due to another 
trouble. Occasionally a cow has sea- 
sons of furnishing bitter mil’ after be- 
ing milked a long time, apparently 
her own peculiarity. Again perfectly 
zood milk has been known to become 
bitter owing to germs propagated in the 
vessels or the air of the cellar. 
scald and steam all the 
milk utensils, giving special attention 
to scrubbing out all the seams. If the 
milk is still bitter, disinfect the cellar 
ind whitewash it. If neither effects a 
cure, the cause is in the cow and 10 
dope nor medicine can be guaranteed 
ond a change of feed or change of 
cow is the only alternative. Feed her 
plenty of green corn and all your 
trouble may vanish—not surely, but 
there is a hopr The cor: may not 
even be eare’ it is par excellence the 
ow feed of this time of year for dairy 
purposes. 


milk 
Thoroughly 


Watching Onion Developments 








promising is the out- 
crop than a few 


Much more 
look of the onion 
weeks ago here in Massachusetts. 
Rains have fallen and greatly aided 
the growing crop. Fields which a 
1onth ago looked very sick are now 
shooting ahead rapidly. 

Onion acreage is somewhat in- 
creased in this section. Some injury 
was caused by dry weather, but the 
rop is doing well now. Onion sets 
cel) at $2@2.50 p 100-1b bag. No sales 


LIVE STOCK AND FARM NOTES 


of sound onions yet.—[J. P., Hatfield, 
Mass. 

About 400 acres under onions in 
the Perry township, which is normal. 
Present condition fair, with some 
smut and maggots. No price yet of- 
fered.—[F. O. S., Lake County, O. 

Onion Markets 

At New York, onions are selling 
freely when of good quality, and Long 
Island bring $2.50@3 p bbl, Orange 
Co (N Y) early, red, small bring 1.25 
@1.50 p bag; Jersey white or yellow 
1.50@2 p bskt, Mass yellow 2@2.35 p 
100-Ib bag, Va and Md 1@1. 15 p bskt, 
Ky 1@1.15 p bag. 

At Chicago, a good, steady feeling 
is marked in the onion trade and sup- 
ply is fair and demand good. Home- 
rown, depending on size, sell at $1@ 

25 p 70-lb sack, Ia 1.85, Cal 2.75 p 
110 lbs, white pickling onions in to- 
mato bxs 1 


. . . 
Believes in Grain for Lambs 
Cc. F, FULLER, IOWA 

I have found that lambs fed grain 
before weaning mature earlier than 
the ones whose grain ration begins 
after the weaning period. The yvoung 
lambs begin nibbling at the clover 
hay provided for the ewes when they 
are not more than two or three weeks 
old. At this time a separate feeding 
pen is provided for the lambs. The 
openings into this pen permit the 
lambs to enter but not the ewes. A 
broad, low trough is provided. I 
place a mixture of ground oats and 
corn in the trough. Very little is 
given to the lambs at first. They 
soon learn to eat some of this ration. 
I try to put just enough feed into the 
trough so that none will be left when 
the lambs have finished eating.. If 
some of the feed should remain in 
the trough, it is taken out and given 
to the pigs. The corn and oats are 
always of the best quality. From the 
time the grain ration is commenced 
until the weaning, the average rqa- 
tion is not far from half a pound of 
grain a day. 

With the coming of grass the ewes 
and lambs are turned out to pasture. 
At first the sheep are allowed to stay 
but a short time in the field. Full 
time on pasture is allowed after two 
or three weeks. , The grain allowance 





is fed the lambs even when on full 
pasture and running with the ewes. 
A small amount of grain and clover 
hay is fed the ewes, the amount de- 


creasing as the pasture grows richer. 
Wean When Four Months Old 
Weaning time comes when the 


lambs are about four_months old, I 
wait, if possible, for cool weather be- 
fore separating the young ones from 
the ewes. The lambs lose weight if 
the separation is done during the hot 
weather that comes frequently in 
July. They are put into a separate 
pasture where they can not see the 


ewes. The ewes are now kept on dry 
feed for a few days. The lambs have 
the best pasture that I can give them. 
I find clover pasture good for any 
kind of sheep, young or old, With 
good pasture and a liberal grain ra- 
tion the lambs make reasonably f vavy 


gains during August and Sentember,. 
I have found it an excellent practice 
to sow several acres of rape in a corn 
field. The lambs are turned into this 
fiel! about the ‘middle of September, 
Later clover hay and oats and corn 
are provided.; The lambs have a 


clean, dry shed for sleeping quarters. 


By the first of December they are 
read for market, the largest ones 
wei:hing close to 125 pounds. 

I have always kept Shropshires. 
They return good profits when fed, 
are prolific, and shear a heavy fleece. 
Another factor favoring sheep is their 


ability to keep Cown the weeds in a 
pasture. I do not believe i trying 
to raise sheep on weeds but kr.ow 
that they will eat many young weeds, 


grain is fed in abundance 
pasture is provided. 

Tha raising of sheep is not a dif- 
ficult proposition if reasonable care 
is exercised. There are tim s during 
the lambing period when close atten- 


even when 
and rood 


tion must be given to the young 
lambs. Some sleep will be lost but 


th. reward comes in saving the we-- 
er lambs. , Dipping a chilled lamb in 
water quite warm to the hand, then 
rubbing dry with a cloth, or warming 
near a hot stove, has saved many a 
weak youngster. Clean pastures have 
been used. I believe it is for this 
reason that the stomach worms have 
not troubled my sheep. A plentiful 
supply of clean water has always been 
at hand. Salt has been kept in 
troughs as I notice that the sheep 
seem to crave a certain amount, 
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Caring for Ailing Animals 
Steer with Scours—Barn Itch—T. J. 

T., Kentucky, has a steer that suffers j 
from scours and will not fatten. No 
doubt everything that can be, has been 
done in the way of different feeds, and 
therefore I should expect that the 
trouble is caused by some intestinal 
disease, such as tuberculosis. 2. The 
mare that has itchy patches on neck 
and withers is suffering’ from barn 
itch, caused by a very small insect or 
mite. I would advise that the affected 
areas be thoroughly’ scrubbed with 
soapsuds and a scrubbing brush. Then 
rub in suiphur ointment made of sul- 
phur 1 part and lard or vaseline 6 
parts. All harness, halters and blan- 
kets must be thoroughly cleansed, or 
the trouble wil! still persist. 


Strong Milk, Chickens Have Cold— 
c.G., Ohio.—1. Some cows give strong 
milk toward the latter part of milking 
period and very little can be done to 
help them. I would advise in this case, 
care in feeding, the administration of 
1 pound epsom salts followed with a 
heaping teaspoonful of saltpeter in 
feed twice a day. Keep udder well 
milked out. 2. The chickens, no doubt, 


are suffering from a bad cold or 
catarrh. House them well and give a 
little red pepper in feed once a day 


and grease their heads «: d throats 


with lard or goose oil. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 











. 


HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Cwner 














River Meadow Farms 


for the past decade have been purchasing only 
the very best cows obtainable, regardless of 
cost, and the buyers from these farms have 
been given the opportunity to select from 


THE BEST DAIRY HERD 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Those in want of HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN 
COWS with a milking capacity of 10 to 12 
thousands pounds in a year, will make 
money by inspecting our animals before 
purchasing elsewhere, as we have on hand 
at the present time a large number of fall 
cows. For booklet address 


McLAURY BROS., Portlandville, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN cate 


CALF 


Five months old, sired by tg ie Korndyke 
the sire of two cows. with A. R. records of 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 Ibs. 
two-year-old; a good individual, more black 
than white. 

E.HOLBERT - Lake, Crange Co., N. Y. 


Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. R. 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


950: of the finest and heaviest milking cows 

«/\ in Central New. York. 2 car-loads of 

choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 
Write for prices 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


























A GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES dyke and Lord 


Netherland De Kol, with Sadie Vale Concordia’s blood 
born Mar. 20, 1911. $50. Jarvis Bros., Flyereeck, Otsego Co.,N.¥. 





CRESCENT STOCK FARM 
offers very choice Hoistein bull calves from A. R. O. 
dams. Prices very reasona 





STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Star Farm outdoes all past achievements. When 

we say that its special mid-summer offering can- 

not be duplicated by any other breeders you will 

better understand. We offer 

40 half-sisters to King Segis by the world re- 
nowned Mercedes 40 

40 daughters of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count 40 


4 brothers to King Segis 4 


20 of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Cou 
Locked by weubousenl tone end sires 26 


60 registered H. F. cows of est breeding, 
tuberculin tested by state au .Address 
Horace L. Bronson, Dept. 


Cortland,.N. Y. 


One carload of best grade Holstein cows 
Write today. 


Note: 
ever offered, barring none. 


FAIRVIEW 


a a 


FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, isin service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


&H.DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 
































ble. 
J.H.Phe‘ps, Prop., Vernon, N. ¥. 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice ygung Holstein bull — 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Orm 

a most promisi ing youns © ome His full aoe f} 
three years mi over 30 Ibs. in 7 
days. Dam of calf is oo ‘ee Clothilae 
PX. O98 two years 17.33 Ibs., a young cow o' 


erent romisé. ' The joung Dall is Z nena, 
r ev wa rice or ful! in- 
formation address. 
Quentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, New York 








HOLSTEIN- ,,?°,. 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS ws 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. 0 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


A CHOICE A.R. 0, BULL CALF 


April lith urk 

am is a dia hwy ‘of on oor Barke, with an 

_ milk iponseez.2- 16 Lbs. butter 
lbs. butter His — 

















month and 21 days gave 55.3 Tbs. milk one day, 19.44! Ths. Sutter 
7 days; 1529.1 Ibe. milk, 78.17 }be. butter 30 days ; 4.08% fat, and 
was a prize winner in both 7 and 30 day classes. $Y Dam of calf, 
Ruby Homestead,with a record of 8727.7 Ibs, milk in one year. 
She is a granddaughter of Paul Beets De Kol and has 11 A-R.O. 
sisters. This calf is K white, large, straight and ns 
Price 850. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. ¥. 








Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Hougeciean ing. We are going to clean out 
all our Dulis regardiess of price. ulis from 3 
months of age to one year. If you want some- 
a bred right and the price way down, just 
wr 


E. E. POOLE, Linckl Cent 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 21855 Ibs. milk, 93 lbs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle A ouayne out of 

A. R. 0. dams with records of from 15 lbs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, -_ Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


, N.Y. 

















Trout Brook = Holland Farms 


[_Revistered Holstein Bull Calves | 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2. N. 
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LIVE STOCK 








To keep things moving during the slack 
season we offer some choice 


three-months-old 


Holstein Bulls 


of Pontiac breeding for $35 each. Nicely 
marked,from large producing dams, This 
beats ail other midsummer b: argains. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 

















LAKESIDE 
HOLSTEINS 


why, Lt —— breed p= her 
yn “4 My abr 
-Two grand and pigsty "bred bull calves th: 
months, in my at a very low figare if 
token at epee. ro Lakeside King Segis Al " pe 

ol: gr sire, most no ed sire o 
breed Dam oO ire Be" Kol 24°; Alban De Kol, 
most e. % | cow of her e ever produce 
Dam a gr daughter of Lora Netherland De Kol 
and her sire from ame hter of De Kol ad's Paul 
De Kol, the greatest bull of his time. o. dam by 
Sir Clothide Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
individuals, handsomely marked ; rare chance ; write now. 
K, A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


ot. 














9()) HOLSTEINS 90 


Nearby springers, both pure bred and 
high grades. Also five pure bred bulls, 
old enough for service, out of A. R. @ 
cows with records of from 25 lbs. to 
28 Ibs. butter in seven days 


KE. J. TEFFT Earlville, N. Y 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
200 For Sale —— 200 


&@ cows just fresh, good size and milking 50 Ibs. per day 

60 cows due this month 

3@ Guernsey cows, large handsome cows and heavy 
producers. Balance of cows due this fall. A few 
service bulls, grade and pure blooded, all ages. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phene 566 F12, Cortland, N. ¥. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS TUBERCULIN TE TESTED 


20 © ows just fresh, with milk records of over 














ten thousand Ibs. im the last year. 

20 COWS dne to freshen in July and August, with 
milk records of over ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 
100 COWS dne to freshen in Py yy a and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 t 000 Ibs. per year. 


EDM ESTON, N.Y. 








m crete HOLSTEINS 


Absoluicly clean from Tuberculosis and tested by 

U. 8. Bureau veterinarian for interstate shipments 

Gne can not afford to take any chances when m 
additions to their herd. Keep them clean. My 
tiple is honest stock at reasonable prices. 


MILES 3. PECK - Cortiand, N. Y¥, 
Telephone connection. 














BULL FOR SALE 


Ly Nov. 14, 1999. Sire Korndyke Pontiac Cornuco- 

a 54932, who is ason of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire 
the worid’s champion cow and whose dam is a 
29-lb, four-year-old. Dam, creas Veeman DeKol 


65365. She has a record of nearly 1 nds in 7 days, 
which will be increased. his ball is oremty marked, 
well grown and right. Price $35, oO. B. 


MAREY D. WH cab wees 














GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America, ‘The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: | New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Costonhio or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
te me wants, Can sai you 
guonantn SMITH, Bi Bloomville, N.Y 


30 PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 30 


of very best breeding. 


40 PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 40 


that cannot be beat. 


50 ACRES OF LAND 50 


of the kind hard to get. 


Will sell the entire business. This offer cannot 
be duplicated anywhere ; good water and fences ; 
adjoining land can be bought: Guernsey herd 
headed by Langwater, Puritan 14252. Lee's Art- 
ful Premier of Clover Leaf 128768, head of 
Berkshire herd.- F 


( Farm Tools included. ) 
F. H. BENEDICT, McLEAN, N. Y. 

















West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York 
A son of King Pontiac 
Calipaso, whose sire is 
the King of the Pon- 
tiacs and whose dam is 


a 28-1b, =e hter of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A. O. daughter of the King of the 


Veemans. Price $65.00. 
Ww. A. CARR ad TULLY, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illastrated ptive ts 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
Ff. L. HOUGHTON. SECY BOX 115. SRATTLESORG, VT. VT. 


A Beautiful Holstein Bul] Calf 
9 mos. Lona Bey A.R.O. breed- 

ing—Record of dam nearly 20 Ibs. first time a Kindly 
wn wa haha paw = an it will please 

E. C. BRILL, : STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


700 FALL COWS 


High-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Ibs Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New York 


BULL CAL 

















born April 1, 1911. A very fine 
| my Hy i largely wi white in color. 

ontiac aro, 
whose dam has a7 me. path. | b 31.71 ‘bs. woo 


year’s record of 1076.91 lbs. butter. Dam of calf it hae a a ri 
yr. old record of 22.06 lbs. butter in 7 days. Price $125. 


W. D. ROBENS 2-3 Poland, N. ¥. 
Our whole 


nmr MOLSTEINS 


contisting of 60 grade and 8 registered cows. Fresh Springers 
and Fall cows. 12grade calves, two 2-year-old registered bulls 
trom 26-pound dame; 2 registered Guernseys. This is your 
chance to get good ones. REAGAN BROG., Tully, 8. ¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born Mareh 18th, 1910. Sire Aa 

Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 6 ARO daughte 4 
Dam Granddaughter of Paul Beets DeKol. Price low. 
W.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, ©. ¥. 














King of Pontiae’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344. 
cow, light colored and a perfect show animal, price $125.90. 
Several other Pont Mae seaty ee good, $100.00 to $60.00. Two 
sous of the “Mercedes Julips Pietertje Paul,” only $109.90 each, if taken 
ton. UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, M.C. Johnston, Prep., Sidmey N. ¥ 











GUERNSEYS 


Ihave left a few desirable Registered 
Guernsey females at . attractive 
prices. Also I have six very desir- 
able Regitaree Holstein heifers 
bred to $1,000 bull. 


Kx. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











LE 2 eR 
BRANFORD F'ARMS 











Avrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and 

into money. @ We can supply you ah 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton, Connecticut 


Registered Ayrshire Bull 
“Hustler Boy” 


From milk producing strain; also ma- 
tured yearlings and calves. Both sexes. 


QUOQUETAUG FARMS, Old Mystic, Conn. 





























Hill Top Farm A Lap 


The deme of on m 
butter heifers, young st stock. for py ny 
| Oe aanee 


N. ALLEN, BM MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DUROC-JERSEY § 


Nh f 





PUBLIC SALE 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


to be held at Lancaster Fair Ground 
LANCASTER, OHIO, 
Consisting of 35 Fall yearlings bred for August and September 
farrow, 5. Fall yearling boars ready for show or service, 5 Spring 
boars that will make herd and show boars, 10 Spring gilts. 
are bred to Prize-winning boars. 


Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN, es @ 








of 55 HEAD of 


TUES., AUG. 15 


These 
Write for catalogue at once. 


- PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO 





Bred gilts for Fall F . 
MAPLEHURST Sorin Pies Ur sexes, of the choice | 
DUROC-JERSEYS “Write or call and eee. 


A. E. Waggoner & Son, Lindsey, Ohio 


GOLDEN EN BEAUTY I HERD ERD o, DUROC: 
JERS 


Willard ‘Walretk, Sent Pian B. Ye 





| Quality, 


oe iri 
right. D.H.DREISBACH, Kingston, 


ELDON FARM 









REGISTERED OUROCS. 


H r ~ of both sexes, 
Bred Or» Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
E ARNES, (xford, N. 





CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


SWINE 





CHESTER WHITE & 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


Young sows of both these breeds due to farrow in May; 


bred to prize- winning 
CHESTER WHITE ROARS ready for service. Also pigs 
of either sex from Fall litters of both breeds. 

Prices Reasonabie Quaity Considered ‘ 
Heart's Delight Farm, (. K. Hamilton, Mgr., Chacy,N.Y¥. 





HAMPSHIRE ones 


Prive Winners. Beare or Glite of 
ot ekia. 


ell ages in either sex, not 


SYLVESTER ESSIG R. R. No 4 TIPTON, IND. 





MULE-FOOT SWINE 





Stock of all ages for sale. sired by five big 
prize-winning boars and out of big ma- 
tured and prolific sows. the equal of any 
breed. I have the largest herd in the 
land of this vicorous and healthy breed 

J H. DUNLAP, Box B Williamsport, Ohio. 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 80 sows 8 to 10 months old, some of 
thembred These are running on pasture here 
at the home farm and are altogether the best 





lot we have ever bred. Selected from targe | 


Price 


mature dams and out of large litters 
Visitors 


$35 up. -Personal inspection invited. 
welcome 
H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 








OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 


_O 1 O SWINE 


Fine illustrated Catalog 


Free Tells you al! about the O.1 
Swine and where to on them. 
Also a book entitled “Hog Raising 
For Profit,”’ by M. L.. Bowerse: 
years’ personal experience. “Wo 
farmer can afford to be with- 
out this great book at the smal! price for 
its contents. $2.00 only and guaranteed 
to please purchaser or book may be re- 
turned and money refunded. Don't ¢ 
lect this at offer, Ask at once 
for full particulars concerning thie 
great book. List of its valuable con- 
tentefree Ask for itteday. A postal 
will bring it. Address 
EZ. L. BOWERSOX ae wey} onto 
Derke Co., BR. R. 4, Box 9 


























Firet- cae mock = mannan 
joes. 8 males Cy | 
| nal Th as Also 1 choice herd 
male Stock “rurnished no kin. 
Registered free sas oe oa 


rice 
rite us acosctoen” your 








C. @. FISHER & 60. ¢ COLLINSVILLE, CHIO. 
©. & C. 


BOAR 
Also boar pigs 
Falten, N. ¥. 


SILYER STRAIN 
| ready for service 
JESSE 1. CARRIER, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


A few Stallion Colts, 1 to 2 





2 to 4 years old. 


years old, sired by “Dragon,” Champion Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high-grade Mares. 
| All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 


very reasonable. 


BLYTHEWOOD rape 
John Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 





WHEN “PIGS IS PIGS” 


Fall boars and brood sows all sold. I will have some 
Spring boars sired by Lee Premier Lith, grandson of 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW, Kenotin Baron, grandson 
of CHARMER'S DUKE 234, and BERRYTON Dukg, 
A of such sows as Premier Linda 10th, the prize 
winner at Hartford, Syracuse and the International 
1908, others equally as good. “NUrr Satp 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, WN. Y. 





Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 
AND LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
SHETLAND AND COLTS, Collie Pups and Bitches Bred. 
Printed list tree. F. Stewart, Eepyvilie, Pa. 
















25 Sows, bred or open, 50 Spring 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES Pigs, Young Boars. Masterpiece 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughmaa, Wadewortb, Ohic 





BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction guaranteed 
James McPherson, BR. PD, 8, Rockford, ll, 


KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES ‘itv 2 wo 


quality and breeding. 

CALVIN J. HUSON, Penn Yaa, N. ¥. 

Berk kehire Swine — Special Offering for August 

30 Y and = NE PIGS th C.00 om Kither sex 

‘ FALL BOA 20,00, $25.00 and $30.00 each 
s 


“ 25.00 and 820.00 each 
Richard HM. Stene, - ¥. 











Trumaasburg, N. 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 








Lone Elm Stock Farm 


The Home of the Big Boned Poland 
the —~ A ton kind. Herd headed by such noted boars as 
No. 51131; Missourian's Best, No. ag 
Ch Wonder, - 59808. Bred 201 sows -—| 
g orders wea ire; not sitio, 
Papers Surnished. Write for AS = < 
J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 














16 sows bred for fall litters ; 
riced 


rome are show sows, p 
to sell; cirenlar free. . BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





B. S. DETRICK, Pa., Breeder of 
SEGeTERRD sion THORN Ca CATTLE, POLAND- 





CHINA HOGS. YOUNG STOCK ‘FOR SALE- 





CMa FA 
POLAND-CHINAS, the right type, large, 
ifie. WAS Fane 7. Sones boars 


smooth, 
and pigs for sale. G. S. HALL, ParmdaleOhio 


















SHEEP BREEDERS 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIREDOWN 
Our flock of 150 a. fine opportunity 
for selection. It wi ou to write for 
prices. Exe Sdleuel Po toy ly. 


$. F. Soow, SF. Sean, THS Caiverelty Glock, Gprecese, BLY. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 





Ewes ie noted aglieh and Amer 
headed b y Imeorsee Rams. Grand tt indivioe, 
als. Rams a0 about —} bundred 


thapestion invited 
ry rams, forsale. penton on invited 


NUT WOOD ® ARMS, B. D.6, SOSRSEE He Es N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES } Ram = nl ot 


mets Best. Prices Bis 
AS. RYDER & SON, avn tevilie, N.Y 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Kest B: in America. stock for 
sale. 4. L. cowerk Box 10, comin ee 5.¥. 


SHROPSHIRES * apes. *e oes 


JESSE I. CARRIER, m, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS | ists. sists 


Bailt right, 
Priced W. F. Franktin, 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOYER’S zis. (50i."ts'covans Sas 








Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Ft. Plain. New York 
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T is inconceivable that he should 
cut me off without a penny,” burst 
forth Charlie Morton, as he swung 


cut of his late uncle’s residence and 
started up Broadway at a pace that 
sorely tried the endurance of the 


stout, fussy little lawyer at his side. 

“Of course it is, Charlie,’’ agreed his 
puffing companion, “‘But we can break 
the will, my boy; we can break the 
will,” 

“I shall move heaven and earth to 
do so,” cried the youth hotly. “I am 
convinced that my cousin George used 
undue influence upon Uncle William, 
My uncle’s attitude toward me has al- 
ways- been most affectionate, and he 
has often mentioned the fact that he 
intended to divide his fortune equally 
between us.” 

“Are vou on friendly terms with 
your cousin?” inguired the lawyer, 
who, thanks to a slackened pace, was 
rapidly regaining his breath. 

“We were the closest of friends un- 
year ago. Since then we have 
more reserved toward each 


til a 
een 
other.’ 
“Do not think that I am trying to 
pry into your private affairs, Char- 
lie,’ said the lawyer earnestly; ‘but 
if I am going to undertake this case 
t is necessary that I understand every 
phase of it. Here we are at my office. 
Come inside and give me the particu- 
lars of your estrangement.” 
“It is soon told,” began the young 
man when they were comfortably 
seated in the lawyer's cozy little office. 
“About a year ago we began paying 
attentions to the same young lady, and 
the inevitable followed. We gradually 
became colder and more distant in our 
behavior to each other, until at last 
we acted like mere acquaintances and 
barely nodded when we met. of 
course, in this particular we were 
equally to blame.” 
“Pardon me, but did the young lady 
n question show any preference?” 
“Not at first; but of late I have had 
reason to suppose that my suit was 


not unwelcome.” 

“This lends color to the theory of 
ndue influence,” said the lawyer mus- 
nely; “yet it seems improbable that 
George would be guilty of anything 
co underhanded.” 


agreed Charlie: ‘but 
then there is no other reasonable ex- 

anation my uncle’s action.” 

“Well, I will commence. proceedings 
mmediately, and will call upon you 
for any assistance IT may need.” 

“Very well,’’ said the young man, 
rising, ‘vou know where my lodgings 
are on Twenty-third street. I will be 
jin town until this affair is settled.” 


“That is true,” 


for 


As soon as he ‘ad taken leave of 
Robinson, Charlie hailed a cab and 
gave the driver an uptown’ address. 


ushered 
lady 
his 


Fifteen minutes later he was 
nto the presence of the voung 
to whom he had alluded during 
conversation with the lawyer. 

“T have bad news, Evelyn,” he said, 
when the first greetings were over. 
“My uncte’s will was read this after- 
noon and he has disinherited me.” 

She regarded him concernedly. 
“J am sorry for your sake, Charlie,” 
“But remember that money 
will make a little 
but think 

cottage’ 


she said. 
isn't everything. 't 
difference with us, it is true; 
of how romantic ‘love in a 
ill be.” 

He gazed fondly into 
depths of her eyes 

“Then it will make no change in 
vour feelings toward me,” he said. “IT 
came here this afternoon prepared to 
release you from your promise. Do 
not overlook the fact that my cousin 
jis now worth a million.” 

She started slightly, but quickly con- 
trolled herself. 

“You always speak and act before 
you think, Charlie,” she ssid quietly; 
“TI will not be angry with you, there- 
fore, for doubting me.” 

She advanced and took his hand in 
hers. 

“Do not talk like that any more,’ 
she said softly; ‘nothing can come be- 
tween us now.” 

He drew her ‘toward him, 
gently disengaged herse'f. 

“There is another matter which 
troubles me,” she said “About four 
years ago my stepfather, James Mont- 
gomery, was forced to leave town on 
account of a discreditable business 
transaction in which he was interested. 
Now that the affair has blown over he 





the dark 


but she 


OR EVELYN’S TWO SUITORS 


By John P. Murphy 


has returned, and I am afraid that he 
will become further involved if he 
stays here for any length of time.” 

“I have heard rumors of the affair, 
Evelyn, although I have never met 
your stepfather. I hope, however, that 
your fears are unfounded.” 

“He has sought the acqui.intance of 


your cousin,” she went on, the 
troubled look still in her eyes. “I 
think that George should be warned 
against him.” 


“George has proved that he can take 
care of himself,’’ was the bitter reply. 

Evelyn quickly changed the subject, 
and they sat for a long time talking 
over their plans for the future: Their 
trust in each other war orfect, and 
when they parted their ‘:earts were 
strengthened to meet the troubles with 
which they were confronted. 

For the next few days Robinson and 
Charlie vigorously prosecuted the law- 
suit. But in spite of all their efforts 
everything seemed to be going against 
them. Point after point was won by 
the opposition, until en the optimis- 
tic lawyer was forced to admit that 
their case was well nigh hopeless. One 
evening Charlie returned to his lodg- 
ings particularly tired and _  discour- 
aged, and so exasperated at the con- 
tinued success of his cousin that he 
was preparedeto believe anything evil 
about him. 

That evening he had an 
Visitor He was tall, dark 





unexpected 
and slim, 


“If such 
come to 


man, starting to his feet. 
were the fact it would have 
light before now.” 

“It has come to light but it has been 
taken care of,’’ Was the co | reply. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that your cousin -has it in 
his possession.”’ 

“I don’t believe it. 
of honor.” 


He ‘s the soul 


“You may have always found him 
so; but everything has a beginning, 


you know. Then again, you must not 
overlook the fact that ti.re are two 
things swaying him in this matter: 
avarice and jealousy.” 

Charlie grew pale. This man, who- 
ever he might be, was well informed. 

“And where is the will now?” he 
asked, some of the aggressiveness gone 
from his manner. 

“In your  cousin’s 
Thirty-Seventh Street.” 

“And what do you propose?’ 


lodgings on 


“We are not sure enou h of the 
facts to notify the police. Besides 
he may have already destroyed the 
will.”’ 


He paused and looked intently at 
the younger man. 

“If I mistake not you have a key to 
your friend’s room,” he said deliber- 
ately. 

Charlie started. It was true that 
he had a key to his friend’s room, but 
how could this man, apparently a total 

















Shower 
of Dogs 


ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN 
Photograph by CORA JUNE SHEPPARD 


When sister Anne was married, 
“Twas jus’ the other day, 
She had a shower of tablecloths, 
An’ napkins—my, but say! 
There was the biggest lot of them, 
A bushel mos’, I 'spect ; 
My mamma says, an’ course she knows, 
That's what girls always get. 





An’ then, jus’ ‘fore she went away, 
The foiks all came one night, 

An’ left a lot of pans an’ spoons, 
An’ dishes blue an’ white. 

I s'pose that was a shower, too, 
"Cause sister Anne looked glad ; 

I heard her tell my mamma that 
She wanted them real bad. 


But jus’ las’ night while I's asleep, 
A shower came for me, 

For here I've found ten little dogs, 
As cunnin’ as car be. 

But now my mamma she jus’ says, 
“We'll sell them all but one ;” 

If that’s the way they do with showers, 
I guess they're not much fun. 











and had an oily, persuasive way about 
him that instantly inspired Charlie 
with distrust 

“My name is Simpson,” be be_an, 
his snaky black eyes taking in every 
detail of the roor and Iam a law- 
ver. I have had the honor of per- 
forming many legal services for your 


late uncle. I wish to speak to you in 
particular about the last legal docu- 
ment which I drew up for him.” 
“T am all attention,” said 
younger man politely. 
The lawyer leaned table 
and fixed him with a piercing look. 
‘The document which I have refer- 
ence to,”” he said deliberately, “was a 
will, and was of a later date than the 
one which was read last Monday at 
the residence of your late uncle.” 
“Impossible!” exclaimed the young 


the 


across the 


stranger to both, know of this relic of 
their former friendship? 

“You appear to have considerable 
knowledge of my private affairs,’’ he 
said suspiciously. 

“That is all in the line cf my busi- 
ness,” was the cool reply. 
“What reward do you 
your share in this affair?” 
“That I will leave to your generosity 
if we find the will, You see we are 
running absolutely no risk in the mat- 
ter. If we are discovered you can say 
that we called upon a mattcr of busi- 
and that we found your friend 
You had a key to his room in 
your possession with his knowledge, 
and we stepped inside to await his 

return.” 

Charlie hesitated and consequently 
was lost. Always impulsive and easi- 


expect for 


ness 


out. 


JIVE AND THE LAW 


ly led, he Wee ccminated by the 
strong will and persuasi e cunning of 
the older man. If the stranger’s story 
were true, he felt that the daring ac- 
tion was justified. 

The lawyer, who appeared to know 
everything, declared that George was 
then keeping a business engagement 
and that they had a full hour in which 
to accomplish the deed. 

In ten minutes they were at George’s 


lodgings. They knocked at the door 
and waited a moment so as to be sute 
that no one was inside. Then they 
entered by means of Charlie’s key, ap- 
parently. attracting no attention. 

“You stand by the door and keep 


watch while I do the searching,’ com- 
manded Simpson, .s he pulled a bunch 


of keys from his pocKet and  ap- 
proached the desk. 
Charlie went over and took up his 


position at the door, but he was care- 
ful to stand sa that he could watch 
every move of his companion. A 
strange feeling of distrust came over 
him and he commenced to feel heart- 
ily ashamed of his share in such an 
undertaking. Suddenly he saw Simp- 
son pounce upon a piéce of paper and 
reach over to thrust it in the flame of 
the dimly-burning gas jet. 

The first thought that flashed 
through ‘Charlie's mind was that the 
lawyer was trying to injure. George 
in some manner, and all his old loy- 
alty to his friend asserted itself. He 
sprang forward and pulled Simpson 
backward with such violence that the 
paper fluttered unharmed to the floor. 

The lawyer recovered his balance 
with difficulty and turned upon his 
assailant with a look, of baffled fury. 
Then without a word of warning he 
sprang upon him and endeavored to 
force him to the floor. 

The struggle that followed engaged 
all their faculties, and they were 
aware of no intrusion until suddenly 
a strong hand grasped either man and 
hurled them roughly apart. They 
turned, panting, and perceived the 
rightful occupant of the room staring 
at them in amazement. 

“What does this mean, Charlie?’ he 
demanded, turning to the youth. 

The latter was very much upset by 
the rapid sequence of events, but he 
pulled himself.together and proceeded 
to give his cousin a fairly clear ac- 
count of the happenings of the last 
hour. Nor did he spare himself in the 
slightest degree, for he now realized 
what a sorry part he’ had played. 

When he had finished George made 
no comment, but stooped and picked 
the disputed paper from the _ floor. 
Then he turned to Simpson, 

“So you tried to destroy the evidence 
of your guilt?” he said, aS the latter 
cringed before him. “There is a 
steamer for Australia at five to-mor- 
row morning,” he continued, consult- 
ing his watch, “and if I see you in 
New York after that hour I shall 
hand you over to the police. Here is 
money enough to buy your ticket. Now 
go!” 
Simpson glared at him like a wild 
animal at bay, but the steady look of 
the other cowed him. With a mut- 
tered grunt he seized the money an. 
started ‘toward the door.- He paused 
for an instant to look at Charlie, and 
then he was gone. 

George listened until the sound of 
his footsteps died away and then he 
turned to his shamefaced companion. 

“You have misjudged me from the 
beginning in this matter, Charlie,”’ he 
began. “I did not influence Uncle in 
any shape or form. I cannot say that 
I blame you very much for your sus- 
picions, for it must have been a great 
disappointment to you. In your place 
I would probably have felt the same.”’ 

“Forgive me, George. This wretched 
affair has opened my eyes. I will stop 
the legal proceedings in the morning.” 

“There is no need of that; I have 
just ordered my lawyer to discontinue 
the defence. The will is set aside and 
we will divide the property between 
us.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped 
astonished Charlie. 

“I mean that I made a call upon a 
certain young lady this afternoon and 
made her a proposal of marriage. She 
informed me that she was engaged to 
you and then I made my decision in 
regard to the property.” 

His face was contracted with pain, 
and George grasped his hands in sym- 
pathy. 

“I am sorry, he 
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claimed; “sorry from the bottom of 
my heart. I only wish that I was half 
as worthy of her as you are.” 

To. hide his agitation, George 
handed him the paper which he had 
picked from the floor. 

“No doubt you have some curiosity 
as to this paper,” he said. “Appar- 
ently it is a check for five thousand 
dollars, and signed by me. In reality 
it is a clever forgery, executed by that 
man who has just left us. He has been 
an annoyance to a friend of mine, and 
1 held the document as a weapon over 
his head in order to make him leave 
the country. Hence the desperate at- 
tempt he made to deceive you in order 
to obtain possession of it.” 

“But why did you not turn him over 
to the police instead of letting him 

0?" 


George looked at him with a queer 
expression in his eyes. 

“Well, Charlie, if I must tell you I 
might as well do so at once,” he said, 
slowly. “That man is James Mont- 
gomery, Evelyn’s stepfather.” 
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Putting Up Wild Fruits 


L. LAMPREY 








HERE is a secret of success 

| tucked under the soil of every 

abandoned farm, and into the 

pay .envelope of every human being. 

but it is in cipher. In this particular 

case it was a young woman who sat 

on the doorstep of an old farm among 

the hills and wondered where she 
should dig for her fortune. 

It was not absolutely necessary that 
she should have a fortune, but she 
had to have something. When the 
husband’s health began to fail, and 
they took this place which they se- 
eured for a moderate sum, including 
a mortgage, the interest on the mort- 
gage looked small, but with the 
neglected place itself in view, and no 
salary to depend on, it began to loom 
larger. Then, too, there were two 
children to be fed——not a cheerful 
prospect for a woman to face. 


She had thought, at first, there 
would be a chnace to do something 
with small fruits, bu. she found that 


time to get the land 
into condition. Meanwhile blackber- 
ries were said to grow so plentifully 
that they went to waste on the hills. 


it would take 


HELPFUL IDEAS 


And there were other wild fruits in 
abundance. 

The young woman had a collection 
of recipes for preserving fruit, for 
she had always felt that money could 
be made in that way. But, when she 
came to count up the cost of canning 
fruits and ing jam, and then 
compared it with the prices at which 
the best quality of preserved. fruits 
are sold in glass cans, it looked hope- 
less indeed. The secret was there, 
however, and at last it was found by 
the husband’s practical mind. 

“Don’t try to compete with the peo- 
ple who sell pint and quart cans,” he 
suggested. “Get little glass jars and 
tumbters, and put up fruits that will 
look pretty—jellies that other peo- 
ple can’t buy—wild plum and wiid 
grape and wild crab apple.” 

Instead of studying the grocer’s 
catalog, therefore, the young woman 
studied her surroundings. The wild 
fruits, with their tart flavor, make 
better jelly than the cultivated fruits. 
The fox grapes were delicious when 
spiced, for use with meats or game, 
and could be put up in little stone 
jars like those meat extracts come in. 
The tiny wild strawberries could be 
sun*cooked—as could the raspberries. 
The good old rule of pound for pound 
was used with these, the sugar being 
made. into syrup with half as much 
water, the fruit added and brought 
to a boil. Then, for three or four 
days, the fruit was left on the sunny 
porches, following the sun around the 
house, in large granite-ware pans 
covered with sheets of glass, which 
were not even taken in at night un- 
less it looked like rain, that they 
might get the earliest sun in the 
morning. There is nothing quite so 
delicious as wild strawberries cooked 
in this way, and they brought as high 
a price at the delicatessen shop to 
which they were sold as any foreign 
preserve, for the young woman soon 
established relations with one deli- 
catessen dealer, and sent him all he 
could sell, instead of seeking private 
customers. She lost a little money 
by using him as a middleman, but 
she saved time. 

She made gooseberry jam from the 
fruit of gooseberry bushes run wild 
in an old abandoned garden, as well 
as gooseberry and currant jam, from 
the fruits of the same garden, and 
both were improved by the increased 
sourness of the fruit in its nearly wild 
state. Wild pears were made ito 


pear, and as this preserve its 
quite as good when made of small 
hard pears, such as grow on wild 
pear trees, the husband scoured the 
country for all he could get. Barber- 
ries, of which there were plenty, were 
made into jelly—a jelly so delicious 
that those who had the first taste of 
it bought all that she could make. 

From an old country woman she 
obtained a recipe for tomato honey 
and her husband could not raise 
enough yellow tomatoes to supply the 
demand for that novel sweet, which is 
every bit as good as honey and which 
tastes not unlike it. 

Many of the recipes that the young 
woman used were the same as those 
which she would have followed had 
she been preserving cultivated fruits, 
and which may be found in any good 
cookbook. The fruits that required 
different treatment were “put-up”’ as 


follows: 
Fox Grape Jelly 


Stem and wash enough grapes to 
fill an agateware kettle or saucepan, 
and cook until they are broken, then 
strain through a jelly bag. To every 
pound of juice measure out a pound 
and a helf of sugar, and heat it in 
the oven until perfectly dry. Heat 
the juice to boiling point and cook 
for a quarter of an hour—not longer, 
then stir in the sugar. Fill glasses 
with the jelly when the sugar has 
quite dissolved, and put a thin layer 
of parafiin over the top, ther put on a 
glass cover or tie with paper. 

Preserved Fox Grapes 

Split the grapes; remove the seeds; 
cover them with a few grape leaves, 
and pour over them boiling water. 
Cover them closely, and stand until 
the grapes turn quite yellow; then, 
put them into a syrup made with a 
pound of sugar to each pound of 
grapes, and boil in a covered kettle. 
Close the jars tightly as soon as the 
contents has cooled. 

Wild Plum Jam 

Stone and weigh the plums and 
stew for twenty minutes. Add sugar, 
pound for pound, and cook slowly un- 
til the jam is of the right consistency, 
This will take about an hour. 

Barberry Jelly 

Gather the barberries after they 
have been thoroughly touched with 
the frost. Put them, without strip- 
ping from the stems, in a porcelain 
kettle with water to cover completely 


and fT 

Strain througt 

seeds and stems; then, returt 

kettle, measuring the juice, and boil 
hard ‘fifteen minutes before adding 
the sugar in proportions of a und 
to each pint of the liquid. Boil ten 
minutes more; cool, and cover tightly. 


Blackberry Jam 


Wash and pick over two gallons of 
blackberries. Place them in a pre- 
serving kettle with a quart of water 
and cook until soft, stirring them 
from time to time, not only to keep 
them from burning but to break up 
the fruit. When done, press through 
a fine wire sieve into an earthen jar. 
When cool, return to the kettle, and 
when the liquid boils, add one quart 
of previously heated sugar to each 
quart of the juice. Bring to a boil 
and cook rapidly for fifteen minutes, 
being careful not to let it stick to the 
bottom, By ihis time fit should begin 
to jelly and this shows that it is done. 
Pour into small jars and seal when 
cold. 

Wild Crabapple Jelly 

The crabapples, quargered but not 
peeled, should be stewed until well 
broken, and strained without squeez- 
ing the bag; when the juice is re- 
turned to the fire the strained juice 
of a lemon may be added for every 
three pounds of the fruit; a pound of 
hot sugar should be allowed to a pint 


of juice; otherwise proceed as with 
the fox grape jelly. 
Tomato Honey 
Take large yellow tomatoes, and 


having scalded them, remove the peel. 
W-.igh the tomatoes; then, press them 
through a sieve, and add one pound 
of sugar for each pound that the to- 
matoes weighed before straining, 
with the juice of two lemons to each 
five’ pounds of sugar. Cook the in- 
gredients together, being careful to 
prevent their burning, until they are 
of the consistency of strained honey. 
Pour into small jars and seal tightly. 





She Spoke Out 

Father (to his daughter whom he 
sees whispering to her mother )—vJisie, 
how often have I told you not to do 
that? Speak out if you want any- 
thing. 

Elsie—Well, father, I wanted to 
know why the lady near me has such 
a red nose.—[Fliegende Blaetter. 
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toasted to a crisp, crack 
appetizing flavor all its own. 


No cooking required. Just poured in a bowl with milk 
or cream and served with breakfast, dinner or supper. 


We ‘s nellogs HE 


There are many imitations of Kel- 
Toasted Corn Flakes. The 
original always bears the signature: 


A New TASTE ¢ 


4 — 


Y ToasTED CORN FLAKES 


Is ust the inner heart or kernel of selected 


white corn Specialy prepared, rolled and 
ing brown with a distinctive, 






smile! 





food. 


BOn the Farm! 


See the youngsters 


See the “Old Man” 
getting ready to enjoy 
this delightful nourish- 
ing food. 


Mother, too, is beaming for 
she has discovered a new 
treat for the family —a deli- 
cious, appetizing, refreshing 
change of diet for all. 


Not like any other ‘ 


‘cereal”’ 


Entirely different from hominy 
grits, corn meal mush, corn brea d 


or any other preparation of corn. 
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How the Question Was Answered 


PUILA BUTLER BOW MAN 


doorstep. Ermina_ rested her 
chin in her hand and James 
kicked his heels against the doorstep. 

Now, when a little girl sits for five 
long minutes with her chin in her 
hand and looks at nothing in partic- 
ular, and when a little boy sits by her 
side and kicks with his heeis against 
the doorstep until it hurts, one may 
be easily sure that something is 
wrong. And especially when the day 
is a dear day in June, and the blue 
sky is waving white plumes, and the 
bird notes twinkle out like silver bells 
to call little children out into the 
beautiful weather. 

And surely something was wrong. 
Dear mother was ill with a headache 
and Mary was busy and had a 
wrinkle, crosswise, in her forehead. 

Aunt Nellie was a dear, usually, but 
Aunt Nellie was looking after moth- 
er's comfort and doing ever so many 
things besides, And it was because of 
Aunt Nellie that James and Ermina 
were sitting on the doorstep. They 
thought Aunt Nellie was cross, but 
how can one know? For James and 
Ermina had no idea how many times 
that busy morning they had _ said: 
“What can I do?” till Aunt Nellie 
said: 

“Now you two little children may 
just go out and sit perfectly still on 
the «doorstep, and stay right there 
till you can think out for yourselves 
the answer to that question.” 

So here they were sitting on the 
steps and had been there for five min- 
utes. They were very long minutes, 
and one. gets tired of looking at 
nothing very earnestly for a long 
time, or kicking with one’s heels 
against a hard doorstep. 

So James and Ermina forgot to be 
grieved and were only delighted when 
a dear |ittle yellow bird fluttered and 
drifted and alighted right on the rose 
bush under mother’s window, and 
they clung to each other's hands in 
breathless pleasure, fearing lest a 
sound should frighten him away. Fut 
he tilted and swung, and burst into a 
merry song, so close that the children 
could watch the ruffling of his little 
throat. When the song was over, he 
turned his little head from” side to 
side, looked at the little children and 
flew away James and Ermina sat 
very still for a moment and then 
broke into a happy laugh together. It 
Was not altogether unlike the notes 
of the bird song, so mother thought, 
Iving in her room, 

James stood up. “We can sing for 
mother,” he said. 

“Yes, we can sing for mother,” said 
Ermina, 

“Shall we sing ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers?’ said James. 

But Ermina said, “No, people don’t 
like marching as to war when they 
have headaches We'll sing ‘Lullaby 
Little One,’ and she will go to sleep.” 
So two dear little children crept softly 
under mother’s window and sang. And 
mother, listening, was glad, and the 
Joving thoughts that came with the 
two little voices were restful 
thoughts; and presently Aunt Nellie 
came to the door with a smile on her 
lips and whispered: 

“Mamma has gone to sleep.” 

“What can—"’ James began, but Er- 
mina pulled on his hand and whis- 
pered: “We can find out for our- 
selves,” 

A scissors grinder came down the 
street. “Bzz—bzz—" they heard the 
sound as he ground the scissors. He 
Was a jolly old man and he called out 
cheerily as he walked from house to 
house. ‘“Scissors-to-grind? Scissors- 
to-grind?” One would think from his 
cheery tone, and the expression on 
his jolly red face, that the happiest 
thing in the world was to grind scis- 
sors on a little machine that went 
Rzz—bzz.” James and Ermina leaned 
ever the gate and watched him as 
long as he was in sight. Then Er- 
mina stepped down from the fence. 

“Why not be a scissors grinder?” 
ehe said. 

James’ eyes twinkled as they al- 
ways did at a happy thought. Then— 
“But we haven't any grinder thing to 


J ivr and Ermina sat on the 


the clothespin 
‘scissors-to-grind’.’’ 


And James was right. A little while 


very like the scissors grinder's 
“Scissors-to-grind? 


Nellie watched 


honeysuckle arbor, after all had been 
supplied with good sharp pencils. 
Down in the arbor they sat in con- 


Ermina sat up and lis- 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


one glorious staek, held in place by a 
big book. But when a little. head 
peeped out from behind the biggest 
chair, Mary knew that the fairy was 
a little home one with a big blue rib- 
bon in her golden hair. 

James was’ spluttering and splash- 
ing in the bathroom» when father 
found him. His little hands were fast 
losing *the garden grime, put his smile 
grew very wide when father said: 
“Well, what will a man do one of 
these days when his boy takes all the 
work off his hands.” 

“Ermina,’’ James whispered, as 
they struggled into their places at the 
table, “papa was awfully . s’prisedd. 
Was Mary?” 

“Yes. She thought it was a fairy. 
The papers are a little crooked, but 
I put a dictionary on to hold them, 
and James, isn’t this a lov«’y day?” 

But James was smiling at father, 
and didn’t seem to hear. 


A Trip Up the Hudson 


MAURICE KAINS, JR, ARE 14 


Y VACATION was to start in 
M the first part of June and-end 

in the last part of September. 
I was to spend my vacation on a farm 
near Albany. ‘To get there I was to 
go as far as Albany by boat and the 
rest of the way by train. The morn- 
ing I was to start out I stood on the 
dock at New York city waiting for 
the boat. Finally it came. into 
view and many people were 
dodging around trying to get a 
photograph of the monster boat. 
It slackened speed and _ stopped 
at the dock where it was tied imme- 
diately by men, and it shoved off the 
gangplank. Many people were glad 
to get on and when it had started 
there seemed to be a sense of free- 
dom in the air. The boat steamed up 
the river with much independence 
and speed. We passed the Palisades 
or cliffs rising from the shores of the 
river on the New Jersey side, and we 








Master Lewis Ray 


They make honey ta feed all the 
baby bees, and honey to put away for 


suddenly, and there was a look in his 


are so little, and they work.” 


when she broke 


dig them out with my little hoe some 


When the luncheon bell rang, Mary 


corners of her 





Jose and His Goais 


saw many stone buildings on the New 
York side. This ship was provided 
with candy, magazines, souvenirs, 
writing desks, drinking fountains and 
dining rooms, also an orchestra. This 
orchestra would play any piece you 
would ask them, After all the music 
that was wanted had been played, the 
people went ob deck to see the splen- 
did views. On hoth sides rose high 
green hills which were spotted here 
and there with houses. As we went 
farther up all spots seem to havé 
vanished except when the boat was 
nearing a city, when the green seems 
to disappear. We finally came to a 
great bend in the river. Around this 
bend were cannon and forts on the 
bank of a small bay. This was West 
Point, one of’ the forts which an 
enemy would not dream was any- 
where near him if he was right in 
front of it, for it is almost hidden in 
the bend with trees around it. Later 
we saw many factories and cities of 
all sizes. The steamer seemed to go 
with great pride against the wind and 
it made many large rollers or swells 
which, in the narrower part of the 
river, had to be protected by a wall 
from getting on land. 


Finally, after going in between 


many mountains and high hills, one 


of which was the notorious Storm 
King, we arrived at Albany, where 
the bridge had to turn to let the huge 
boat through, as it was too high for 
the bridge. Just before we arrived at 
Albany four negro waiters made their 
appearance in the orchestra pit ang 
sang four or five songs which the 
people seemed to like, These waiters 
are students in southern schools or 
colleges and earn money on these 
boats in the summer to pay their ex, 
penses. : 

After we got off the boat we were 
greeted by a throng of cabmen who 
yelled something that could not bd 
understood. From here we walkei 
to the depot and waited for the train 
As I was waiking through the streets 
I happened to get a glimpse of th 
capital which had received great 
damage by fire and it had just re- 
ceived a great deal of money for its 
repairs from the government. I soon 
arrived at the Union station and 
boarded the train which took me to 
my desired destination and I was 
welcomed by a wagon which con- 
tained the people with whom I was 
to stay, and I was soon at’the house 
and in bed where I spent a good 
night, after traveling 165 miles. 
Was certainly glad to get in bed, bu 
I am still glad to have had such a 
fine trip, and it had been a good da) 
for me. I was happy now, and when 
I am happy 1 want nothing more. 





Guarding the Treasure 
NALIA MITCHELL 





Children always enjoy this gam 
Let the treasure be a football, a. 
empty tin can, a salt or sugar sack 
filled with rags or paper, or even a 


bean bag will do. Place it in the cus- | 


tody of ‘the miser,” who must guard 
it from all the rest of the players, who 
will strive in every way to take it 
from him. As soon as the treasure is 
in the~miser’s possession, the other 
players form a circle holding hands, 
and their part is to kick the bag or 
can from its place between the miser’s 
feet, or wherever he may have placed 
it for safe keeping. Neither those who 
would take or the one who would 
keep it can use their hands. But as 
soon as the treasure can be_ kicked 
away from the miser it must be kept 
going, as it becomes his again as soon 
as he can regain it. To regain it he 
must tag a boy who has kicked it be- 
fore another boy can change its posi- 
tion. A boy thus tagged becomes the 
miser. 
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A Sweet Voice 


“O father, I wish I could sing! It 
is so nice to give pleasure to people. 
Fiorence sang at the club today, and 
we all enjoyed it so much. She sings 
every night to her father, too. Id 
give anything if I could, but there's 
no use wishing. There isn’t any music 
in me.’”’ 

“Is that so?’ asked the father, tak- 
ing her wistful face between his 
hands... “Well, perhaps you can’t 
sing. But don’t tell me your voice has 
no music in it. To me, it is full of 
music.”’ 

“Why, father, how can you say so?” 

“Almost every evening,” answered 
the father, “‘when I come home, the 
first thing I hear is a merry laugh, 
and it rests me, no matter how tired 
Iam. Yesterday, I heard that voice 
saying, ‘Don’t cry, Buddie;  sister'll 
mend it for you.’ Sometimes I hear 
it reading to grandmother. Last week, 
I heard it telling Mary. ‘I’m sorry 
your head aches. I'll do the dishes 
tonight.’ That is the kind of music 
I like best. Don’t tel! me my little 
daughter hasn’t a sweet voice!”— 
[Herald and Presbyter. 
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Decapitations 
EDITH PETERS 

1—Behead part of a tree and get 
part of a house. 

2—Behead a shrub and get part of 
a house. 

3—Behead slimy animals and get 
part of a house. 

4—Behead to barter and get part 
of a house. 

5—Behead evidence and get part 
of a house. ; 
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Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 


Could you all work out the ana- 
gramic Americans in the last issue? I 
know that they were a bit harder 
than the usual puzzle, but I feel sure 
most of you solved it. The answers 
are: Adams, Washington, Bryant, 
Jefferson, Paul Revere, Longfellow, 
Standish, Edison. 
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Single and Double Threads 


QO ea two threads of filo can be 





used in the needle with better 


results than a single thread, 


od an embroiderer who under- 
tands when it is proper to resort 
to the use of the so-called “double 


thread,” can give to her work a rich- 
ness which would be lacking if she 
confined herself exclusively to a single 
thread. 

The rule which governs the use of 
the single or double thread is derived 














cia 
1262 + —Cardcas 
P the general principle, chat the 
} hter and more delicate the figure 
fabric, the finer should be the 
} read. It is, therefore, proper to use 


. double thread when the figure to be 
embroidered is large or the material 
heavy. In such cases, the whole 
flower or leaf is sometimes completed 
Nith the double thread, but more 
often the double thread is continuea 
nearly to the center, and the “shad- 
ng-in’”’ is done with a single thread. 
he advantage gained from such a 
se of the “double thread” is-appar- 
ent in the increased richness and 
weight of the work. It can, there- 
fore, be taken as a safe rule, in em- 
broidering good sized flowers or in 
working upon heavy material with 


filo, that the outer portion of the 
petals and foliage should be done 
with a double thread, and the shad- 
ing-in towards the center with a 


single thread. 

But this rule does not apply to small 
owers or delicate materials, which 
should be worked with a single thread 
en the edge and throughout. the 
whole embroidery. The use of two 
threads anywhere in such delicate de- 
signs would give a clumsy and un- 
wieldy look to the work, and, indeed 
even a single thread sometimes seems 
too clumsy for such work, and it is 
1ecessary to split it for shading the 
enters. It is always possible to ex- 
periment with a design on a separate 
piece of linen and to soon determine 


whether it is better to use a double, 
single or split thread 

Another important thing is to 
thread the needle correctly. It is not 
proper .when it is desired to use a 
double thread, to double a_ single 


thread in the needle, as the twist will 

in in opposite directions and cause 

ie silk to become roughened. The 
correct way is to pull two strands out 
of the skein together. The two 
strands will naturally cling together 
and they can be easily threaded into 
the needle. 


Descriptions of Dlustretions 


A simple, but very attractive pillow 
cover, to be finished in ~imple outline 
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Pillow Cover 


tch, is shown herewith. This de- 
sign comes stamped on natural shade 


/mespun crash in the 20 by 20-inch 
size, With back of the same material. 
‘he central figure is tinted in blue. 
green or brown, and the ribbons are to 


be outlined in a shade to match. This 
Pillow is quickly finished and may be 
laundered respectively. Price of this 
Pillow No. 1261+, top and back, is 25 
cents; floss to outline 10 cents extra. 


Ooze Leather Cardcase 


Every woman needs a neat, dainty 
cardcase. This handsome cardcase, or 
pocketbook, is made up of velvet ooze 
leather in. sage green, brown, light 
brown, red or pearl color, as desired. 
It is 4 by 2% inches in size and has 
the design stenciled in a pretty con- 
trasting color to harmonize with the 
leather. Price of cardcase No 1262+, 
30 cents. 

Linen Handkerchief Case 

We can also supply this design for 
a white linen handkerchief case, 
stamped to be embroidered in old blue, 
pale green, rose, pink or white. The 
linen, when made up, makes a case 9 
inches lone by 5 inches wide. The 
linen for pockets is included. The 
price of the linen handkerchief case 


No. 1262+B is 20 cents; cotton to 
work in any shade .esired, 10 cents 
extra. 

School Bag 


As schrol days -vill soon be here 
again a practical school bag that may 
be depended upon to stand all the 
hard knocks that the children may 
give it and still look well, becomes 
necessary. The bag illustrated is 
strongly and neatly made of dark blue 
or brown denim. It will do nicely 
to carry either school books or lun- 
cheon. It is in the 9 by 12-inch size, 
and has strong tape drawstrings. 
Any single initial will be stamped in- 
side the wreath, which is to be out- 
lined or worked solid as desired. 
Price of this bag No. 1260+, all made 
up, including mercerized cotton for 





1260 +—Book Bag 
working the wreath and the initial, is 


25 cents. 
How to Order 
Order by number of Our 
work Department, this office. 


Fancy- 





Encouraging Good Reading 


W. BELIN 





Ordinarily young people do not 
have facilities for good literature in 
our smaller towns. About two years 
ago I found that my library was used 
to a considerable extent, when the 
idea struck me, Why not organize a 
library association? Consequently, a 
few others and myself, to the number 
of 12 organized what is known asa li- 
brary association, each one contrib- 
uting $1 toward a fund to buy books. 
At present there are 53 members, and 
the number of volumes or books is 
nearly 200. Some of the best mod- 
ern literature is contained in it, and 
a few of the older classes. At one 
time it was thought advisable to in- 
crease the number of volumes, so we 
each contributed 50 cents to buy new 
books. 

Many farmers are among our read- 
ers. In fact, quite a large percentage 
of the readers are people living far 
out in the country. One farmer liv- 
ing nine miles out is a great reader. 
By careful computation I believe the 
books have been out a sufficient num- 
ber of times to warrant an assertion 
that every book has been read 16 
times. The library is now located in 
a barber shop and it has had a very 
beneficial influence on the younger 
boys. - Often they come to the shop 
to have work done, then take a book 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





and immediately go home to read. 
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Have bank my often wished for bea 

slim, Beauitifl by w fingers? Your a can be mado as 
fal by using our F Taperer. Send onejdotiar 

in Aa beautify your hands. Sell five and 


“ED ARD AVE 
P. 0. Box 6438 New 
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aven, Conn. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free 
to any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet F-935 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 












put off buying that 
Victor! You owe 
it to yourself and 
family. Don't de 
prive them any 
longer of this great 


pleasure. 


Go today to the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. If you don’t know who 
he is write us and we'll tell you. 
Write us anyway for complete catalogs of 
the Victor ($10 to $100) and Victor- Victrola 
($75 to $250). Easy terms can be arranged 
with your dealer if desired. 

Co. 


Pp 4 Talking Machine 
om Rae he mm nt J. 
ee eee 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 












































AGENTS 


wis ay Sure. This ie THE 


pany ngs that sews a lock stitch like a machine. 

Best thing ever made for repairing Harness, Sh eto. 

A doren exclusive features. Demand is immense. Sales 

estonn ei . Roy Sage writes**Rec'd Awl today sold 6 in 
in,” L Foertne oe “Bold 9 on way home with sam- 

ple.” profit, greatest value. quick 

sales. q --. =m peten Oe write Wha See sample and instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 835 DAYTON, QO. 













































placed anywhere 
attracts and kills all 
* flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, con- 
venient, ch eap. 

Lasts all season. 























Hanoun s D SOMERS, 
60 DeKalb Ave, 
) 2, 5. Y. 








We will ship you @ 
“RANGER" BICYCLE 


ey panty Bay rolgn 


ik it does not suit you in 
” L. - a 









/ $10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


prepaid to any pl place ae oe United States without a cent 
, from the day you receive it. 

every way and is not ey or more than we claizn f for it and a better bi 
roses else Ly py , or if for any reason whatever you 
expense for freight and you will not de out one a 

LOW FA FACTORY I PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factorp 
, to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
res aw profit on every bicycle. Highest grade m 











































































emen's odels with 
Proot tires, Imported Roller chains petaks etc., at prices no higher Cn & aed 


es; also WANT ED m gra odels at unheard of low 
RIDER A A GENTS W {a cach town and district to ride and exhibit ® sam 
19t1 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You willbe 
AN ITED : and the liberal propositions and 5 offer 
ive on —— ry ~~ sam pote going to —— town. Write at once for our special offer. 
NOT BUY 2 bicycle ora wre é from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and Ifbera! co “Biove LE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
own aoe ey GE double our prices. ders filled the day received. 
no 


‘COND CLES—a limited ‘tambo taken In trade by our Chicago retafl stores will 
be rES, “tC at OAS at Sieh BaAKE =: 


ptive bargain list mailed free. 
fh walt IES 5, CO 
























fear ciel —~ tubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, 
in the bicycle line at half snelt otal prigegy 
ow 


rite it — 


CHIGAGO, ILL. 



































No 12214. French Knots No 1260-4. Solid Embroidery 


65: 


We will send you either of these new shirtwaist designs, stamped 
on fine India linon, with mercerized cotton to work the design, and 
lace for insertion and edging, all for................---...-.-.---- 
































Your Choice wa F REE 


Address Dept. O. THE ARTICRAFT COMPANY, 


of either stamped web belt 
each shirtwaist ordered. 











Springfield, Mass. 
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Sensation for 1912 
> 1,000 


2 PRORE E e 
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(Price Subject to Change Wi 


Here is the first attempt to sell a 
high-grade car—roomy, luxurious, 
speedy and powerful—for an even- 
thousand dollars. It is the latest de- 
sign of Mr. R. E. Olds—the finest car 
which this famous factory ever sent 
out from its doors. 

The price is subject to change; it 
may be impossible. We count that 
this price will add 50 per cent to our 
output without added overhead ex- 
pense. If it does, the price becomes 
possible—at the present cost of mate- 
rials, If we find it impossible we shall 
later advance it. For we never shall 
skimp on any part of this car to keep 
the price at $1,000. 

Every Reo agent now has: this car 
on exhibit. Each now offers this in- 
itial price. And you will find no car 
under $1,500 which compares for a 
moment with it. , 


How We Did It 


Year after year we have constantly 
increased our output. Part by part 
we have brought the Reo car to per- 
fection. Gradually each important 
part has been standardized, and perma- 
nent machinery has been adapted to it. 

Year by year we have equipped our- 
selves to build every part of the car 
—to cut off the profits of parts-makers. 

All the costly experiments are ended 
now. The expensive changes have all 
been made. Our machinery, dies, jigs 
and tools neet no more alteration. 
Some expensive materials, like tires 
and steel, are costing less than for- 
merly. Our selling cost is a great 
deal Jess, because of our organization. 


® RR. M. Owen & Co. 





The new Reo “Thirty,” with 
fore-door, five-passenger tonneau. 
Four 4x414-inch cylinders—108- 
inch wheel base —34 x 3!4- inch 
tires—the best of magnetos. Our 
latest and finest creation—a 
roomy, powerful, stunning car— 
for an even-thousand dollars. 


Top and windshield not included, We equip 
this car with a Mohair Top and Slip Cover, 
a Mezger Automatic Windshield, a Speed- 
ometer and a Gas Tank—all for $100.extra. 











We have enormous capacity and our 
output can now be increased by half 
with no extra cost save for materials 
and labor. 

For all of these reasons, the time 
seems at hand when a car of this class 
can be sold for $1,000. And, until fur- 
ther notice, we are going to try it. 


No Skimping Whatever 


We pledge you our word that in 
adopting this price, we have not 
skimped the car in the slightest par- 
ticular. This is the finest model, re- 
gardless of price, that we ever turned 
out from our factory. ‘ 

It is the best car we can make. It is 
as good a car as any man, at any price, 
can make. 

The car is built under laboratory 
supervision of the most scientific sort. 
The steel for each part is analyzed. It 
is tested for tensile strength and for 
hardness. Nothing is left to chance. 

The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to withstand. a pressure of 
27% tons. The bearings are fitted 


thout Notice) 


with the best roller bearings—the 
Timken and the Hyatt High-Duty. 
The carburetor is adapted to the pres- 
ent grades of gasoline. 

All that is known to the best mod- 
ern practice is embodied in this car. 
From the big tires and wheels down to 
the smallest hidden part, we are giv- 
ing you better than necessary—the 
very best we know. 


Designed by R. E. Olds 


This car was designed by Mr. R. E. 
Olds, the dean of automobile design- 
ers. It is built under his supervision. 

Long before. the days of automobiles 
Mr. Olds was building famous gas en- 
gines. In the early days of the motor 
car he built the only cars: worth hay- 
ing. And in every. step of progression 
since, Mr. Olds has kept well in the 
lead. 

This car we are selling for $1,000 is 
Mr. Olds’ latest creation. -It embodies 
all his skill. and experience. And all 
his reputation. as a great engineer is 
staked on this Reo car. = 


Ask for Details 


On this car we publish complete 
specifications. We state every mate- 
rial, every feature, every detail of the 
mechanism. We do this to help you 
compare this car with the highest- 
priced cars in existence. 

Please write for these facts. Then 
go to the nearest Reo agent and see 
the. car itself.. This is the first great 
car to sell for $1,000. And, if the price 
is found possible, it is bound to change 
the whole motor car situation. 


‘genie Reo Moter Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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